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AESTHETICS 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  "ISOLATION”  IN 
CONTEMPORARY  AESTHETIC  THEORY 

RAMONA  CORMIER 


A  consideration  of  the  concept  of  "isolation”  in  contempo¬ 
rary  aesthetic  theory  will  enable  me  to  suggest  a  position 
which  denies  that  the  aesthetic  has  to  do  only  with  what  is 
immediately  presented.  The  point  will  be  made  by  arguing 
that  a  work  of  art  exhibits  aspects  or  elements  which  are  tied 
to  a  historical  period  and  that  in  some  cases  a  work  of  art 
cannot  be  viewed  aesthetically  until  these  elements  are  con¬ 
sidered  or  evaluated.  An  analysis  of  three  uses  of  isolation  in 
contemporary  aesthetic  theory  will  enable  me  to  show  the 
relevance  of  the  historical  components  of  a  work  of  art  to  the 
aesthetic  response. 

Since  the  context  of  appreciation  involves  both  a  work  of 
art  and  an  appreciator  those  claims  made  in  regard  to  isola¬ 
tion  which  will  be  examined  are  (i)  that  the  object  brings 
about  its  isolation  from  the  environment  surrounding  it,  (2) 
that  the  appreciator  and  not  the  object  is  responsible  for  the 
isolation  of  the  object  and  (3)  that  the  isolation  of  the  object 
comes  about  through  the  self-effacement  or  isolation  of  the 
appreciator.  Conflicts  arising  out  of  these  several  claims  will 
be  made  explicit  and  will  be  reconciled  by  showing  that 
meaningful  senses  of  isolation  do  involve  knowledge  of  the 
historical  features  of  a  work  of  art. 


I 

Since  Susanne  Langer  develops  a  theory  of  aesthetics  from 
the  standpoint  of  creativity  her  concept  of  "isolation”  centers 
on  the  object.  She  writes,  "It  is  not  the  percipient  who  dis¬ 
counts  the  surroundings,  but  the  work  of  art  which,  if  it  is 
successful,  detaches  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  he 
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[the  percipient]  merely  sees  it  as  it  is  presented  to  him.”1 
Thus  the  object  is  an  autonomous  entity  which  “appears 
dissociated  from  its  mundane  environment.” 

What  seems  paradoxical  here  is  that  the  work  of  art  may 
isolate  itself  from  its  mundane  environment  but  what  appears 
in  the  work  ties  it  to  a  historical  period  in  such  a  way  that 
many  hold  that  the  work  is  not  an  isolated  entity.  Many 
artists,  scholars,  and  critics  accept  this  as  the  case  by  de¬ 
voting  time  and  energy,  and  in  some  cases  a  lifetime  to  the 
study  of  Renaissance  painting.  Restoration  drama,  Bach, 
medieval  architecture,  and  so  forth  by  immersing  themselves, 
as  far  as  is  possible  for  a  twentieth  century  person,  in  the  art 
and  culture  of  a  past  time.  This  immersion  is  not  merely  for 
historical  reasons  but  for  better  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  of  art  itself. 

To  discover  if  the  paradox  is  real  we  must  note  the  ways  in 
which  the  work  of  art  is  isolated.  Such  a  discussion  requires 
that  a  distinction  be  made  between  what  I  will  call  the  histori¬ 
city  of  a  work  of  art  and  the  historiographical  aspects  of  the 
work  of  art.  The  former  term  will  apply  to  those  features  of 
the  work  which  tie  it  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  creation. 
These  features  can  be  found  in  the  work.  The  latter  term  will 
apply  to  the  effect  or  cultural  significance  attributed  to  a 
work  by  historians  or  other  scholars.  These  features  or  aspects 
are  extrinsic  to  or  outside  of  the  work.  That  is,  they  cannot  be 
discovered  by  examining  the  work  itself.  I  will  employ  these 
distinctions  in  the  clarification  of  the  concept  of  isolation  as  it 
pertains  to  the  work  of  art. 

In  the  context  of  the  historicity  of  the  work  of  art  the  above 
paradox  seems  to  be  real.  A  work  of  art  may  isolate  itself 
from  its  environment  but  it  cannot  isolate  itself  from  the 
time  and  place  of  its  origin.  The  art  work  bears  the  marks  of 
its  historicity  in  a  number  of  ways.  These  marks  or  features 
connect  the  work  to  an  artist  or  to  a  spatio-temporal  location 
(if  sufficient  evidence  exists).  Features  of  works  of  art  can  be 
traced  to  the  vision  of  the  artist,  that  is,  to  what  interests 
him,  to  how  he  views  life  and  construes  his  art  as  contributing 
to  life,  to  his  technical  training  or  lack  of  it,  to  the  technology 

1  Susanne  Langer,  Feeling  and  Form  (New  York,  1953),  p.  45. 
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at  his  disposal,  and  so  forth.  For  example,  it  is  unlikely  be¬ 
cause  of  disparate  world  views  that  the  kind  of  impermanence 
built  into  a  Tinguely  sculpture  or  into  Les  Levine’s  dis¬ 
posable  art  would  have  been  compatible  with  the  vision  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  artists  who  created  sculpture  and 
monuments  to  last  for  all  time.  In  addition  the  technology 
available  to  the  contemporary  artist  has  changed  his  artistic 
vision  and  artistic  media.  Plastics,  steel,  electronic  sound, 
acrylic  paints,  newspaper,  automobile  tires,  now  accepted 
media  for  creative  expression,  were  unavailable  several 
decades  ago  and  so  would  have  been  inconceivable  as  artistic 
media.  Furthermore,  the  concept  the  artist  has  of  himself  and 
his  work  has  varied  from  century  to  century.  A  medieval 
artist  did  not  usually  sign  his  paintings.  He,  contrary  to  the 
Romantic  artist,  created  for  the  glory  of  God  and  not  for  his 
own  personal  gain. 

These  historical  points  are  not  extrinsic  to  the  aesthetic 
character  of  a  work  of  art  since  these  cultural  phenomena  are 
embodied  in  the  style  of  the  work  of  art.  The  definition  of  style 
that  is  appropriate  here  I  derive  from  Meyer  Schapiro.  “By 
style  is  meant  the  constant  form  -  and  sometimes  the  con¬ 
stant  elements,  qualities,  and  expression  -  in  the  art  of  an 
individual  or  group.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  whole 
activity  of  an  individual  or  society,  as  in  speaking  of  a  ‘life 
style’  or  the  ‘style  of  a  civilization’.”1  What  I  am  maintaining 
is  that  the  life  style  of  the  individual  which  is  bound  to  the 
life  style  of  his  culture  is  manifested  or  exhibited  in  the  style  of 
the  work  of  art.  This  point  can  be  illustrated  by  comparing 
Picasso’s  “The  Studio”  and  Vermeer’s  “The  Artist  in  His 
Studio.”  The  form  and  presentation  in  the  former  is  quite 
different  from  the  latter  although  the  subject  matter  or  con¬ 
tent  of  both  is  similar.  The  realistic  vision  of  Vermeer  is  alien 
to  the  abstract  plastic  conception  of  Picasso.  Since  each  of 
these  painters  did  not  create  these  works  in  vacuo  their 
particular  styles  including  their  innovative  features  can  be 
seen  as  an  outgrowth  of  interests  arising  out  of  their  disparate 
cultures. 

1  Meyer  Schapiro,  “Style”  in  Aesthetics  Today,  ed.  Morris  Philipson  (Cleveland, 
1961),  p.  81. 
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Literary  and  musical  works  exhibit  their  historicity  in 
somewhat  different  ways.  The  style  of  a  literary  piece  is 
usually  determined  by  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the 
language  employed  and  the  language  is  peculiar  to  a  time  and 
a  place.  In  music  the  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic 
patterns  of  a  piece  also  have  cultural  ties.  There  are  many 
more  examples  of  these  phenomena  and  they  serve  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  work  of  art  is  not  historically  isolated.  Its 
appearance  bears  the  marks  of  its  historicity,  of  its  spatio- 
temporal  origin.1 

How  a  work  of  art  appears  to  a  contemporary  appreciator 
may  be  an  indirect  consequence  of  historiographical  factors 
which  the  appreciator  may  not  know  but  which  may  have 
bearing  on  the  style  of  a  work  of  art  and  on  how  he  responds. 
For  example,  the  texture  and  color  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  deteriorate  from  exposure  to  climatic  conditions. 
The  vivid  colors  which  once  adorned  Greek  sculpture  and 
architecture  are  no  longer  apparent  on  the  surviving  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  Greek  civilization.  Berenson  describes  the 
problem  with  painting  in  this  way. 

Unfortunately  few  paintings  preserve  their  original  colour  and  surface 
long  enough  to  be  enjoyable  in  themselves  or  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
what  they  were  like  when  they  left  the  artist’s  hand.  Not  only  is  painted 
colour  apt  to  undergo  deterioration,  notoriously  so  in  the  blues  used  by 
Italian  masters,  but  the  surface  gets  covered  over  with  repeated 
vamishings  that  rot  and  darken  —  not  to  speak  of  deliberate  repainting. 
By  now,  pictures  that  are  centuries  old  seldom  retain  much  likeness  to 
their  original  state.  Witness  Tintoretto  canvases  at  S.  Rocco,  most 
later  Rembrandts,  many  Sir  Joshuas,  and  paintings  as  recent  as 
Sargent’s,  besides  nearly  all  Dutch  landscapes  whose  original  vivid 
greens  are  now  horn-coloured.  Far  from  enjoying  the  material  of  a 
picture,  the  spectator  gets  only  as  it  were  a  rouged  and  repainted  skin 
concealing  the  corruption  beneath.2 

The  literary  and  performing  arts  are  affected  in  different 
ways  by  the  passage  of  time.  In  the  performing  arts  such  as 

1  A  very  interesting  exception  to  the  points  made  in  the  above  paragraphs  are 
artistic  forgeries,  i.e.,  works  of  art  created  by  someone  other  than  the  person  or 
during  the  period  to  which  they  are  intentionally  attributed.  But  such  imitation 
is  possible  only  because  of  the  distinct  style  of  the  artist  or  the  period. 

2  Bernard  Berenson,  Aesthetics  and  History  (Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1954),  pp. 
62-63. 
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music  or  drama  it  is  a  matter  of  recreating  the  work  from  the 
score  or  the  written  play.  Inadequate  musical  notation 
affects  interpretation.  Variations  in  musical  performance  may 
also  be  attributed  to  orchestration,  the  availability  of  musical 
instruments  of  the  period  of  the  piece,  and  current  trends  in 
musicology  and  musical  performance.  Dramatic  works  have 
the  problem  of  staging  and  rendering  of  dialogue  which,  like 
musical  performance,  may  vary  with  the  theories  of  inter¬ 
pretation  in  vogue.  A  problem  that  may  be  common  to  both 
literary  and  musical  works  may  be  that  of  determining  the 
true  nature  of  the  work.  Editing  and  reproductions  by  copy¬ 
ists  may  have  resulted  in  a  tampering  with  the  original  work. 
Also  the  decay  of  manuscripts  give  us  lacunae  in  certain 
literary  works  and  because  of  this  we  may  not  know  how 
certain  stories  end  or  even  begin.  Thus  what  appears  to  the 
appreciator  now  may  be  an  art  work  whose  style  has  been 
altered  to  some  degree  by  the  passage  of  time.  Changes  in  the 
appearance  of  a  work  can  and  do  effect  aesthetic  responses  and 
this  becomes  a  problem  when  reports  of  the  aesthetic  value  of 
a  work  from  different  time  periods  are  in  obvious  disagree¬ 
ment. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  obvious  that  historiographical 
factors  enter  into  the  contemporary  status  of  a  work  of  art. 
This  is  most  apparent  in  the  performing  arts  but  is  also  a 
factor  in  the  transcription  of  ancient  literary  works  from  the 
original  handwriting  into  modern  print.  The  appreciator  here 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  scholar.  In  addition  historiographical 
issues  are  manifested  in  the  attitudes  we  take  toward  works 
of  art  from  both  the  past  and  the  present.  That  is,  how  we 
respond  is  due  in  large  measure  to  our  conditioning  which 
may  conflict  with  what  is  presented  in  a  work  of  art.  Should 
this  be  the  case  attitudes  and  beliefs  may  have  to  be  suspended 
if  we  are  to  gain  entry  into  the  work.  This  latter  concern  as  it 
relates  to  isolation  will  be  discussed  in  section  2  of  this  paper. 

There  is  another  sense  in  which  an  art  work  is  not  isolated. 
When  the  work  is  presented  in  an  appropriate  setting  then 
the  work  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  environment  and 
one’s  response  to  it  may  be  influenced  by  this.  For  example, 
the  aesthetic  response  to  a  concert  of  plain  song  would 
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probably  be  enhanced  if  the  music  were  performed  in  a 
cloister.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  art  works  require  an  appropri¬ 
ate  setting  since  some  were  created  for  no  particular  setting. 
Nor  is  it  implied  that  all  persons  present  will  respond  in  an 
aesthetic  manner.  Even  so  the  appropriate  setting  seems  to 
enter  into  our  response  to  art.  Most  of  us  seek  the  proper  place 
in  our  homes  for  a  painting,  wall  hanging,  sculpture,  etc.  if  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  something  that  excites  our 
aesthetic  sensibility.  However,  most  of  us  are  not  opposed  to 
viewing,  on  a  visit  to  a  museum,  painting  after  painting  in 
isolation  from  its  setting.  But  for  some  of  us  certain  works, 
and  perhaps  many  more  than  we  are  willing  to  admit,  may 
not  or  will  not  evoke  an  aesthetic  response  until  seen  in  the 
setting  of  their  origin.  Some  curators  attempt  to  cope  with 
this  difficulty  by  presenting  works  of  art  in  a  setting  much 
like  that  of  the  work’s  period.  The  Cloisters  in  New  York 
City,  a  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  museum,  is  an  appropriate 
medieval  setting  for  the  many  art  treasures  exhibited  there 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  As  K.  Mitchell  states,  an  “important 
contribution  of  the  social  setting  to  the  aesthetic  experience 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  right  setting  turns  our  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  work  of  art  into  an  impressive  human 
experience  as  a  social  experience.  It  adds  to  the  stature  of  the 
work  of  art  if  its  social  function  is  not  only  fulfilled  but  also 
seen  to  be  fulfilled.”1 

At  this  point  it  appears  that  a  work  of  art  cannot  be 
isolated  from  the  time  and  place  of  its  origin  since  its  style 
binds  it  to  this  period.  Nor  is  its  style  completely  isolated 
from  those  historiographical  factors  which  affect  its  contem¬ 
porary  status.  Also  we  have  noted  that  the  social  setting  of  a 
work  may  enhance  the  aesthetic  response  and  hence  the  iso¬ 
lation  that  Langer  describes  as  occurring  is  not  true  of  all 
aesthetic  situations.  Langer  admits  that  “the  problems  of 
exhibition  in  a  museum  are  many,  and  the  effectiveness  of  a 
work  is  often  gravely  impaired  by  the  presence  of  other  pieces 
all  around  it.  2  Thus  she  recognizes  that  the  social  setting  may 

1  K.  Mitchells,  “The  Work  of  Art  in  Its  Social  Setting  and  in  Its  Aesthetic 
Isolation,”  The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  XXV  (Summer  1967),  373 

2  Langer,  p.  403. 
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have  a  negative  influence  upon  the  appreciator,  and  may 
prevent  isolation  of  the  object.  But  if  such  isolation  occurs, 
is  it  a  sufficient  condition,  exclusive  of  headaches,  etc.,  for 
the  aesthetic  response  ?  If  we  are  to  present  an  answer  to  this 
question  in  terms  of  Langer’s  theory  we  must  briefly  examine 
her  view. 

According  to  Langer,  a  work  of  art  is  a  symbol  of  formed 
feeling.  It  is  a  nondiscursive  symbol  which  expresses  “signifi¬ 
cant  form.”1  But  “significant  form”  is  significant  only  to  an 
appreciator.  And  if  we  are  to  understand  the  relationship 
knowledge  of  the  historicity  of  the  work  of  art  may  or  may  not 
have  to  its  isolation  we  must  note  the  kind  of  aesthetic  re¬ 
sponse  which  is  appropriate  to  the  aesthetic  situation.  Langer 
describes  the  aesthetic  response  in  this  manner: 

The  entire  qualification  one  must  have  for  understanding  art  is 
responsiveness.  That  is  primarily  a  natural  gift,  related  to  creative 
talent,  yet  not  the  same  thing;  like  talent,  where  it  exists  in  any 
measure  it  may  be  heightened  by  experience  or  reduced  by  adverse 
agencies.  Since  it  is  intuitive,  it  cannot  be  taught;  but  the  free  exercise 
of  artistic  intuition  often  depends  on  clearing  the  mind  of  intellectual 
prejudices  and  false  conceptions  that  inhibit  people’s  natural  re¬ 
sponsiveness.2 

It  is  quite  clear  from  ensuing  statements  in  Feeling  and  Form 
that  intellectual  prejudices  include  theoretical  convictions  and 
historical  knowledge.3  What  is  unclear  is  what  is  meant  by 
“experience.”  Does  experience  cover  knowledge  pertaining  to 
the  historicity  of  the  object?  Since  Langer  does  not  specify 
the  content  of  experience  I  will  examine  certain  assumptions 
and  implications  of  her  theory  to  determine  if  such  knowledge 
is  indeed  irrelevant  to  an  aesthetic  response. 

As  the  above  quotation  indicates  an  appreciator’s  natural 
gifts,  if  uninhibited,  may  result  in  the  intuition  of  the  symbol 
of  formed  feeling  exhibited  by  a  successful  work  of  art.4  The 

1  Langer,  p.  24. 

2  Langer,  p.  396. 

3  Langer,  pp.  396-397. 

4  I  recognize  that  there  are  problems  with  the  claims  that  works  of  art  are 
intuited  and  that  works  of  art  are  symbols.  However,  this  paper  is  not  concerned 
with  their  refutation.  Consequently,  in  dealing  with  Langer’s  view  they  will  be 
assumed  as  being  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  that  are  being  made  in 
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formed  feeling  expressed  in  a  work  of  art  is  an  abstraction 
which  organizes  the  inner  life  of  feeling  and  when  this  formed 
feeling  is  intuited  then  “intellect  and  emotion  are  unopposed, 
life  is  symbolized  by  its  setting,  the  world  seems  important 
and  beautiful  and  is  intuitively  ‘grasped’.”1  Intuition  seems 
to  enable  the  appreciator  to  transcend  his  historicity  and  the 
historicity  of  the  work  of  art.  This  suspension  of  the  historical 
suggests  an  analogue  between  symbols  of  feeling  (works  of 
art)  and  Plato’s  forms.  However,  Plato’s  forms  when  “in¬ 
tuited”  are  pure  abstractions  whereas  the  abstractions  of 
formed  feeling  are  concrete.  That  is,  they  are  symbolized 
through  representation  in  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  through 
color,  line  and  mass,  through  the  medium  of  gesture,  words, 
sound  and  rhythm,  etc.  Are  these  elements  a  part  of  the  formed 
feeling  of  a  work  of  art  or  are  they  irrelevant  to  the  intuition 
of  “significant  form?” 

According  to  Langer,  an  artistic  symbol  “involves  all  the 
relationships  of  its  elements  to  one  another,  all  similarities 
and  differences  of  quality,  not  only  geometric  or  other  familiar 
relations.”2  Thus  Langer  argues  that  the  form-content  dicho- 
tomy  as  it  pertains  to  a  work  of  art  is  false.  Her  solution  to  the 
dichotomy  is  “that  a  work  of  art  is  a  structure  whose  inter¬ 
related  elements  are  often  qualities,  or  properties  of  qualities 
such  as  their  degrees  of  intensity;  that  qualities  enter  into  the 
form  and  in  this  way  are  as  much  one  with  it  as  the  relations 
which  they,  and  they  only,  have;  and  that  to  speak  of  them 
as  ‘content,’  from  which  the  form  could  be  abstracted  logically 
is  nonsense.  The  form  is  built  up  out  of  relations  peculiar  to 
them;  they  are  formal  elements  in  the  structure,  not  con¬ 
tents.”3 

Because  Langer  claims  that  all  of  the  elements  of  a  work  of 
art  are  intimately  related  in  a  successful  work  one  can  argue 
that  knowledge  of  the  historicity  of  a  work  of  art  may  be 
essential  to  the  intuition  of  a  work’s  “significant  form.”  There 

this  paper  are  claims  that  apply  whether  the  appreciator  intuits,  perceives,  imagi¬ 
nes,  etc.,  the  work  of  art  and  also  whether  the  work  of  art  is  conceived  as  either  a 
symbol,  an  imitation,  etc. 

1  Langer,  p.  409. 

2  Langer,  p.  51. 

3  Langer,  pp.  51-52. 
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are  some  works  which  are  inaccessible  unless  one  is  familiar 
with  the  language,  e.g.,  Beowulf,  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales, 
not  to  mention  great  literary  works,  especially  lyric  poetry 
not  in  the  native  language  of  the  reader.  Not  only  are  some 
works  inaccessible  if  the  language  is  alien  but  qualities  result¬ 
ing  from  related  elements  may  be  lost  in  translation  or  if  one 
reads,  but  has  no  concept  of  the  spoken  language.  “Dans  La 
Nuit,”  a  poem  by  Henri  Michaux,  illustrates  this  point.  I 
shall  quote  only  a  few  lines  of  the  poem  but  they  suffice  to 
show  that  if  one  has  no  concept  of  spoken  French  one  misses 
the  rich  alliteration  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  “illusion  of 
experience”  exhibited  by  the  poem.1 

Dans  la  nuit 
Dans  la  nuit 
Je  me  suis  uni  a  la  nuit 
A  la  nuit  sans  limites 
A  la  nuit. 

Mienne,  Belle,  mienne. 

Nuit 

Nuit  de  naissance 

Qui  m’emplis  de  mon  cri 

De  mes  epis 

Toi  qui  m’envahis  ... 2 

In  other  forms  of  art  as  well  as  literature,  a  grasping  of  the 
formed  feeling  may  be  enhanced  or  may  be  impossible  unless 
one  is  aware  of  the  import  of  the  symbolism  (e.g.,  the  fish  in 
medieval  art,  the  cross,  and  so  on).3  Thus  we  see  that  the 
concrete  presentation  of  formed  feeling  through  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  the  elements  of  a  work  of  art  may  demand  a 
familiarity  with  its  historicity  if  one  is  to  intuit  its  formed 
feeling. 

The  manner  in  which  qualities  are  exhibited  through  the 
integrated  elements  of  a  work  of  art  is  related  to  the  ways  in 

1  See  Langer,  p.  245  where  she  explains  that  poetry  is  the  art  form  which  ex¬ 
hibits  the  illusion  of  experience  or  life. 

2  French  Poetry  from  Baudelaire  to  the  Present,  ed.  Elaine  Marks  (New  York, 
1962)  pp.  278-279. 

3  Here  “symbolism”  is  being  used  in  a  metaphoric  sense  and  not  in  Langer’s 
sense  of  symbolic  form. 
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which  attitudes  and  feelings  are  culturally  manifested.  For 
example,  in  Japan  mourners  wear  white ;  in  the  West  they  wear 
black.  In  Japan  politeness  is  associated  with  the  removal  of 
one’s  shoes  upon  entering  a  house  and  not  one’s  hat;  in  the 
West  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  so  forth.  When  these  practices 
are  embodied  in  the  elements  of  works  of  art  then  intuition 
of  the  symbolic  form  is  affected  by  ignorance  of  the  import  of 
the  practice.  The  possibility  of  misinterpreting  a  formed 
feeling  or  of  being  unable  to  grasp  such  a  feeling  places  in 
doubt  Langer’s  assumption  that  the  inner  lives  of  individuals 
(lives  of  feeling)  can  be  ordered  in  art  in  universal  ways 
accessible  to  those  with  the  natural  talent.  That  there  are 
certain  universal  feelings  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  but 
what  is  relevant  here  is  that  circumstances  in  which  feelings 
are  expressed  may  be  foreign  to  the  historicity  of  the  appreci- 
ator  and  thus  it  may  be  impossible  for  him  to  intuit  the 
symbolic  form. 

We  note,  if  we  summarize  at  this  point,  that  the  isolation  of 
the  object  by  itself  means  for  Langer  that  the  work  of  art  is 
designed  to  elicit  in  the  appreciator  the  “attitude  of  contem¬ 
plation.”1  Of  course,  the  attitude  cannot  be  elicited  if  pre¬ 
judices  inhibit  response,  or  if  physiological  and  psychological 
states  such  as  headaches  or  emotional  disturbances  exist,  or 
if  the  environment  of  the  work  of  art  interferes  with  aesthetic 
contemplation.  We  have  also  seen  that  even  if  all  the  right 
conditions  prevail,  “aesthetic  contemplation”  may  not  occur, 
as  the  surface  of  a  work  of  art  may  present  aspects  which 
hinder  awareness  of  the  formed  feeling  exhibited  there.  These 
aspects  are  obstacles  which  the  appreciator  may  not  over¬ 
come  until  their  historical  connections  are  made  known. 
Langer’s  claim  then  that  the  “percipient  merely  sees  the  work 
of  art  as  it  is  presented  to  him”  is  an  oversimplification  of  an 
act  wherein  the  appreciator  contributes  to  the  isolation  of  the 
object.  Thus  experience  as  used  by  Langer  must  include  in 
some  cases  awareness  of  a  work  of  art’s  historicity.  This 
consequence  need  not  exclude  intuition  of  formed  feeling  as 
the  appropriate  aesthetic  response.  But  if  one  accepts  Langer’s 
basic  view,  then  a  number  of  problems  such  as  the  relation- 

1  Langer,  pp.  318-319. 
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ship  of  experience  to  intuition  arise  which  are,  however,  out¬ 
side  of  the  bounds  of  this  paper. 

II 

It  is  unclear  in  Langer’s  view  how  the  historicity  of  the 
appreciator,  i.e.,  his  beliefs,  attitudes,  customs,  etc.  that 
identify  him  with  a  culture  and  a  time,  relates  to  his  aesthetic 
responses.  The  inhibition  of  prejudices  is  suggested,  but  what, 
if  anything,  does  one  substitute  for  those  biases  momentarily 
suspended  ?  An  examination  of  theories  which  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  problem  may  enable  us  to  clarify  the  concept  of 
isolation  as  it  has  been  used  in  describing  the  aesthetic  state 
of  the  appreciator. 

Jerome  Schiller  maintains  that  many  contemporary  theo¬ 
rists  describe  the  ideal  appreciator  of  art  as  a  self-effaced 
individual.1  Various  forms  of  this  view  can  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Clive  Bell,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  Jerome  Stolnitz.  Clive 
Bell  describes  the  act  of  appreciation  in  this  way:  “. . .  to 
appreciate  a  work  of  art  we  need  bring  with  us  nothing  from 
life,  no  knowledge  of  its  ideas  and  affairs,  no  familiarity  with 
its  emotions  ....  we  need  bring  with  us  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  form  and  colour  and  a  knowledge  of  three-dimensional 
space.”2  On  the  other  hand,  Eliot's  position  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Bell’s.  It  demands  a  return  to  history  and  to  life. 
To  quote  Eliot : 

We  must  not  confuse  knowledge  -  factual  information  -  about  a  poet’s 
period,  the  conditions  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  the  ideas  current 
in  his  time  implicit  in  his  writings,  the  state  of  the  language  in  his 
period  -  with  understanding  his  poetry.  Such  knowledge,  as  I  have  said, 
may  be  a  necessary  preparation  for  understanding  the  poetry ;  further¬ 
more,  it  has  a  value  of  its  own,  as  history ;  but  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  poetry,  it  can  only  lead  us  to  the  door;  we  must  find  our  own  way 
in.  For  the  purposes  of  acquiring  such  knowledge,  from  the  point  of 
view  taken  throughout  this  paper,  is  not  primarily  that  we  should  be 
able  to  project  ourselves  into  a  remote  period,  that  we  should  be  able 
to  think  and  feel,  when  reading  the  poetry,  as  a  contemporary  of  the 
poet  might  have  thought  and  felt,  though  such  experience  has  its  own 

1  Jerome  Schiller,  “An  Alternative  to  ‘Aesthetic  Disinterestedness’,”  The 
Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism,  XXII  (Spring,  1964),  295. 

2  Clive  Bell,  Art  (New  York,  1959)  PP-  25-27. 
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value;  it  is  rather  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  limitations  of  our  own  age, 
and  the  poet,  whose  work  we  are  reading,  of  the  limitations  of  his  age, 
in  order  to  get  the  direct  experience,  the  immediate  contact  with  his 
poetry.1 

When  Stolnitz’s  description  of  the  aesthetic  is  elaborated  his 
affinity  to  Eliot  becomes  evident.  For  him,  the  aesthetic 
attitude  is  “disinterested  and  sympathetic  attention  to  and 
contemplation  of  any  object  of  awareness  whatever,  for  its 
own  sake  alone.”2  In  each  of  the  above  views  some  form  of 
isolation  is  the  attitude  essential  to  the  aesthetic  response  and 
it  is  this  rather  than  the  response  itself  that  is  of  interest.  Here 
isolation  means  the  effacement  of  attitudes  which  inhibit  or 
are  irrelevant  to  the  aesthetic  response. 

Paradoxically  Bell  and  Eliot,  although  each  maintains  a 
form  of  self-effacement,  have  opposing  views  on  the  relevance 
of  a  work  of  art’s  historicity  to  an  aesthetic  response.  Bell 
advises  the  suspension  of  the  historical;  Eliot  would  have  us 
adopt  it  as  a  means  of  gaining  entry  into  the  work’s  aesthetic 
nature.  In  either  case  divesting  one’s  self  of  attitudes  and 
beliefs  is  demanded.  It  is  clear  in  Eliot’s  case  that  one  may 
have  to  adopt  beliefs  and  attitudes  that  are  quite  foreign  to 
those  of  the  appreciator.  What  is  to  occur  in  the  cases  of  Bell 
and  Stolnitz  is  not  clear.  Does  one  replace  old  beliefs  and 
attitudes  with  new  ones  or  is  appreciation  void  of  attitudes 
and  beliefs?  A  discussion  of  this  issue  will  enable  us  to  come 
to  a  clearer  view  of  isolation  as  it  pertains  to  the  appreciator. 

According  to  Bell,  if  one  is  to  approach  a  work  of  art 
aesthetically  then  beliefs  and  attitudes  associated  with  the 
practical  life  (and  all  life  outside  of  the  aesthetic  is  practical) 
are  to  be  suspended.  To  appreciate  painting  one  needs  only 
knowledge  of  line,  color  and  an  awareness  of  space.  This 
knowledge  pertains  to  the  formal  aspects  of  a  painting  and  it 
is  these  aspects  which  are  aesthetically  significant.  The  impli¬ 
cation  is  that  knowledge  of  the  historicity  and  the  historio¬ 
graphical  aspects  of  a  work  of  art  are  irrelevant  to  an  aesthetic 
response  since  this  knowledge  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  prac- 

1  T.  S.  Eliot,  The  Frontiers  of  Criticism  (Minneapolis,  1956),  pp.  18-19. 

25Jer0me  Stolnitz>  Aesthetics  and  Philosophy  of  Art  Criticism  (Boston,  i960), 
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tical.  Thus  the  inhibition  of  practical  beliefs  and  attitudes  is 
required  for  an  aesthetic  response ;  but  no  vacuum  is  created, 
as  beliefs  and  attitudes  pertaining  to  line,  color,  and  space 
replace  practical  ones.  A  shift  is  demanded  then  from  what  is 
needed  for  a  practical  response  to  what  is  necessary  for  the 
aesthetic  response. 

Appreciators  who  first  employ  Bell’s  criteria  for  responding 
aesthetically  would  probably  find  their  awareness  void  of 
reference  to  the  historicity  of  the  work’s  formal  elements.  But 
a  reexamination  of  the  Vermeer  and  the  Picasso  will  show  that 
formal  properties  of  line,  color  and  mass  are,  like  the  content 
and  representation,  very  much  a  mark  of  the  artist’s  aesthetic 
style.  Because  this  is  the  case  it  would  seem  that  the  formalist 
would  begin  to  associate  certain  types  of  formal  structures 
with  certain  artists  and  periods  and  would  begin  to  develop 
criteria  for  interpreting  and  judging  on  these  grounds.  This 
can  be  observed  by  reading  some  of  the  interpretive  criticisms 
of  Roger  Fry,  a  formalist  on  the  order  of  Bell.  For  example, 
Fry  has  these  general  remarks  to  make  about  the  paintings 
of  Renoir. 

Even  his  plastic  unity  was  arrived  at  by  what  seems  a  more  natural 
method  than,  say,  Cezanne’s  ....  Whatever  Cezanne  may  have  meant 
by  his  celebrated  saying  about  cones  and  cylinders,  Renoir  seems  to 
have  thought  the  sphere  and  cylinder  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  The 
figure  presents  itself  to  his  eye  as  an  arrangement  of  more  or  less 
hemispherical  bosses  and  cylinders,  and  he  appears  generally  to  arrange 
the  light  so  that  the  most  prominent  part  of  each  boss  receives  the 
highest  light.  From  this  the  planes  recede  by  insensible  gradations 
towards  the  contour,  which  generally  remains  the  vaguest,  least  as¬ 
certained  part  of  the  modelling  ... 1 

Thus,  continued  exposure  to  works  of  art  employing  Bell’s 
suggestions  would  result  in  knowledge  of  a  work’s  historicity 
which  would  guide  further  aesthetic  responses.2 

1  Roger  Fry,  Vision  and  Design  (Cleveland,  1956),  pp.  269-270. 

2  Additional  support  for  the  relevance  of  knowledge  of  the  historicity  of  the 
work  of  art  can  be  mustered  by  arguing  that  the  formalistic  perspective  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  most  appropriate  basis  for  the  aesthetic  response.  Crucial  instances  from 
painting  can  be  found  where  the  formalistic  perspective  impoverishes  aesthetic 
appreciation.  The  great  frescos  on  the  life  of  St.  Francis  by  Giotto  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  were  painted  to  convey  the  teachings  and  glory  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Here  the  representative  and  expressive  elements  of  these  paintings 
should  not  be  ignored.  The  formalistic  stance  may  shed  some  light  on  the  aesthetic 
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Stolnitz’s  discussion  of  aesthetic  appreciation  requires  a  less 
radical  suspension  of  beliefs  and  attitudes.  It  involves  atten¬ 
tion  to  distinct  aesthetic  values  but  these  are  not  confined  to 
the  formal  properties  of  the  work  of  art.  In  his  description  of 
the  aesthetic  response  the  word  “sympathetic”  plays  a  major 
role. 

The  word  "sympathetic”  in  the  definition  of  "aesthetic  attitude” 
refers  to  the  way  in  which  we  prepare  ourselves  to  respond  to  the 
object.  When  we  apprehend  an  object  aesthetically,  we  do  so  in  order 
to  relish  its  individual  quality,  whether  the  object  be  charming,  stirring, 
vivid  or  all  of  these.  If  we  are  to  appreciate  it,  we  must  accept  the 
object  “on  its  own  terms.”  We  must  make  ourselves  receptive  to  the 
object  and  “set”  ourselves  to  accept  whatever  it  may  offer  to  percep¬ 
tion.  We  must  therefore  inhibit  any  responses  which  are  "un-sympa- 
thetic”  to  the  object,  which  alienate  us  from  it  or  are  hostile  to  it.1 

For  Stolnitz,  like  Bell  and  Eliot,  self-effacement  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  aesthetic  response.  But  sympathy  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  appreciation.  One  must  become  aware  of  an  art 
work’s  complex  and  subtle  details.  Such  an  awareness  is 
what  Stolnitz  calls  discrimination.  To  be  able  to  discriminate 
one  must  have  knowledge  which  will  make  one  aware  of  the 
individuality  of  the  work  of  art.  “But  awareness  of  this  kind 
is  not  easily  come  by.  It  often  requires  knowledge  about 
illusions  or  symbols  which  occur  in  the  work,  repeated  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  work,  and  even,  sometimes,  technical  training 
in  the  art-form.”2  Thus  Stolnitz  would  replace  suspended 
attitudes  and  beliefs  with  others  which  are  relevant  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  art.  Among  the  pertinent  attitudes 
and  beliefs  one  would  find  some  pertaining  to  knowledge  about 
the  historicity  of  the  work  of  art. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  Stolnitz  has  to  say  about  the 
isolation  of  the  work  of  art  by  the  appreciator.  According  to 
him,  the  aesthetic  experience  isolates  not  only  the  appreciator 
but  also  the  work  of  art  from  the  flow  of  experience.  The  iso¬ 
lation  of  the  work  of  art  is  one  of  the  factors  which  distinguish¬ 
es  aesthetic  from  nonaesthetic  interests. 


value  of  the  frescos  but  the  formal  properties  should  be  combined  with  the  re¬ 
presentative  and  expressive  to  get  the  full  impact  of  the  paintings. 

1  Stolnitz,  p.  36. 

2  Stolnitz,  p.  38. 
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We  may  say  of  all  these  nonaesthetic  interests,  and  of  “practical” 
perception  generally,  that  the  object  is  apprehended  with  an  eye  to  its 
origins  and  consequences,  its  interrelations  with  other  things.  By 
contrast,  the  aesthetic  attitude  “isolates”  the  object  and  focuses 
upon  it  -  the  “look”  of  the  rocks,  the  sound  of  the  ocean,  the  colors  of 
the  painting.  Hence  the  object  is  not  seen  in  a  fragmentary  or  passing 
manner,  as  it  is  in  “practical”  perception  .  .  .  Its  whole  nature  and 
character  are  dwelt  upon.1 

The  above  statements  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  we  have  just  drawn  with  regard  to  the  relevance  of 
knowledge  of  the  historicity  of  a  work  of  art  to  its  aesthetic 
appreciation.  The  origins  of  a  work  of  art  appear  to  belong  to 
the  practical  domain  and  not  to  the  aesthetic.  Stolnitz,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  condemn  all  "knowledge  about”  as  aesthetically 
irrelevant.  ‘“Knowledge  about’  is  relevant  under  three  con¬ 
ditions:  when  it  does  not  weaken  or  destroy  aesthetic  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  object,  when  it  pertains  to  the  meaning  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  object,  and  when  it  enhances  the  quality 
and  significance  of  one’s  immediate  aesthetic  response  to  the 
object.”2 

What  is  of  much  more  interest  than  the  above  quotation 
are  the  statements  on  the  isolation  of  the  object  by  the  appre- 
ciator.  This  claim  seems  to  be  in  disagreement  with  Langer’s 
claim  that  the  work  of  art  isolates  itself  from  the  mundane 
environment.  I  will  eliminate  the  difficulty  by  arguing  that 
neither  isolation  of  a  work  of  art  by  an  appreciator  nor  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  wholeness  is  unique  to  aesthetic  experience. 

I  will  view  Stolnitz’s  concept  of  isolation  as  attention  with 
specific  intent.  There  is  support  for  this  in  an  article  by 
George  Dickie.3  According  to  Stolnitz,  attention  with  specific 
intent  blocks  out  the  environment  of  the  object  and  inhibiting 
factors  in  the  appreciator.  Such  isolation  is  not  unique  to  the 
aesthetic  experience  and  occurs  also  in  practical  and  intellec¬ 
tual  situations.  The  solving  of  a  difficult  problem  in  symbolic 
logic  demands  for  most  of  us  the  type  of  isolation  Stolnitz  has 
described.  It  involves  attention  to  the  problem  itself  and  an 

1  Stolnitz,  p.  35. 

2  Stolnitz,  p.  58. 

3  See  George  Dickie’s  discussion  of  Stolnitz’s  use  of  the  terms  “interestedly” 
and  “disinterestedly”  in  “The  Myth  of  the  Aesthetic  Attitude,”  in  American 
Philosophical  Quarterly,  I  (January,  1969),  58. 
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inhibition  of  irrelevant  attitudes  and  beliefs  and  even  an 
inhibition  of  habitual  practices  in  the  use  of  symbolic  no¬ 
tation  which  may  hinder  the  activity  of  imagination.  Similar 
conditions  obtain  in  a  practical  situation.  Suppose  one  is 
trying  to  put  together  a  motor  one  has  taken  apart.  Isolation 
and  concentration  on  the  task  are  essential  here  also.  In  the 
practical  or  intellectual  situation  one  is  usually  able  to  inhibit 
inappropriate  attitudes  and  beliefs  more  readily  than  he  can 
in  the  aesthetic.  This  may  occur  in  part  because  a  work  of  art 
is  ambiguous  and  thus  may  lend  itself  to  several  levels  of 
interpretation,  and  what  should  be  inhibited  is  not  so  obvious 
as  it  may  be  in  a  practical  or  intellectual  situation.  Differences 
in  regard  to  the  inhibition  of  attitudes  and  beliefs  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  matter  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 

What  is  isolated  by  the  agent  in  either  nonaesthetic  or 
aesthetic  experience  varies  with  his  intention.  Although  the 
symbols  of  a  problem  in  symbolic  logic  may  appear  in  an 
unusual  and  aesthetically  interesting  configuration  the  at¬ 
tention  of  an  agent  is  determined  by  his  intention.  If  his  in¬ 
tent  is  upon  solving  the  logic  problem  then  his  focus  is  different 
from  that  of  the  artist  who  may  present  such  symbolization 
in  a  painting  or  that  of  the  appreciator  who  views  the  painting 
with  the  notation  as  an  integral  part  of  it.  If  the  formula  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  painting  then  solving  the  problem  does  not 
have  aesthetic  value.  Should  there  be  such  a  painting  and 
should  the  appreciator  focus  on  the  solving  of  the  problem  and 
not  on  the  relation  of  the  symbolic  configuration  to  the  other 
elements  in  the  work  of  art  then  his  attention  has  become 
intellectual  and  is  no  longer  aesthetic.  Thus  intent  of  attention 
distinguishes  what  is  attended  to  when  isolation  of  an  object, 
event,  or  work  of  art  by  an  agent  occurs  in  an  aesthetic, 
intellectual,  or  practical  situation. 

Stolnitz  claims,  as  is  suggested  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
that  the  aesthetic  experience  focuses  on  the  whole  work  of  art 
and  that  the  intellectual  experience  concentrates  on  a  part. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  distinction  is  false.  Wholeness  as 
it  is  used  here  and  in  a  number  of  aesthetic  theories  is  ambi¬ 
guous.  It  can  mean  the  ideal  of  grasping  the  work  of  art  as  a 
unity.  But  what  the  unified  art  work  is  varies  from  aestheti- 
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cian  to  aesthetician.  What  I  am  assuming  in  discussing  whole¬ 
ness  is  that  in  perception,  a  major  activity  in  most  aesthetic 
experiences,  the  perceiver  does  not  passively  receive  stimuli 
from  the  outside  but  that  his  attention  is  directed  by  his 
interpretation.  Hence  grasping  the  wholeness  of  a  work  of  art 
implies  its  being  viewed  from  either  the  emotive,  imitative, 
expressive,  or  other  points  of  view.  If  we  take  the  views  of 
Bell  and  Langer  as  examples,  we  note  that  for  Bell  a  work  of 
art  has  formal  unity  which  ignores  any  representational 
elements  the  work  may  have,  whereas  for  Langer,  the  work 
of  art  is  expressive  form  and  all  of  its  elements  are  to  be  view¬ 
ed  as  contributing  to  this  form.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  work  or 
its  wholeness  is  perspectival  and  determined  by  the  aesthetic 
stance  that  one  takes. 

Given  that  one’s  perspective  determines  what  is  meant  by 
the  whole  work  of  art  it  is  permissible  to  maintain  that  the 
perspective  of  the  appreciator  or  critic  may  be  no  different  in 
respect  to  wholeness  than  that  of  the  logician  who  is  trying  to 
work  a  problem  and  ultimately  to  see  the  whole  in  terms  of 
the  interrelationship  of  the  steps  in  the  proof.  Nor  does  it 
differ  from  the  perspective  of  the  garage  mechanic  who  has  a 
concept  of  the  whole  which  enables  him  to  fit  the  parts  to¬ 
gether  so  that  he  can  reconstruct  the  engine.  Wholeness  is  the 
end  in  each  of  these  cases  though  the  manner  of  achieving  it  is 
different.  Thus  attention  to  wholeness  is  not  unique  to  the 
aesthetic  experience. 

Langer  attempts  to  distinguish  aesthetic  and  nonaesthetic 
concerns  with  wholeness  by  claiming  that  “aesthetic  intuition 
seizes  the  greatest  form,  and  therefore  the  main  import  at 
once.  There  is  no  need  of  working  through  lesser  ideas  and 
serried  implications  first  without  a  vision  of  the  whole,  as  in 
discursive  reasoning,  where  the  total  intuition  of  relatedness 
comes  as  the  conclusion,  like  a  prize.”1  This  is  a  questionable 
distinction  especially  since  some  works  of  art  are  temporal,  and 
intuition  of  the  whole  may  come  only  at  the  end  of  a  sequen¬ 
tial  presentation  of  the  parts.  Langer  is  aware  of  the  difficulty 
but  her  statement  that  a  piece  must  be  witnessed  in  its  en- 


1  Langer,  p.  397. 
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tirety  before  it  can  be  judged  but  not  before  it  is  enjoyed 
hardly  resolves  the  problem. 

Since  Stolnitz’s  contention  that  the  appreciator  isolates  the 
work  of  art  is  not  unique  to  aesthetic  experiences,  it  is  not  in 
conflict  with  Langer’s  claims,  for  she  would  also  hold  that 
attention  is  essential  for  intuition.  Their  differences  arise 
from  an  overemphasis  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  poles  of  the 
aesthetic  situation.  Stolnitz  overemphasizes  the  role  of  the 
appreciator  in  isolation;  Langer,  the  role  of  the  work  of  art. 
As  we  have  seen,  however,  in  aesthetic  appreciation  both 
contribute  to  a  recognition  of  aesthetic  value.  The  work  of  art 
is  a  structural  unit  designed  so  that  attention  is  held  and  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  design.  The  appreciator  must  overcome  psychological 
and  physiological  disturbances  and  inhibit  irrelevant  pre¬ 
judices.  Nevertheless,  attention  will  not  be  sustained  if  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  work’s  historicity  impedes  or  impoverishes  the 
aesthetic  response.  Thus  the  appreciator  must  appeal  to 
knowledge  about  the  historicity  of  a  work  of  art. 

However,  knowledge  of  the  art  work’s  historicity  is  more 
than  a  device  for  inhibiting  our  prejudices.  It  is,  in  many 
cases,  essential  to  an  awareness  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  the 
work  of  art,  i.e.,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  form,  the  represen¬ 
tation,  the  ideas,  or  the  expression  exhibited  in  the  work.  This 
view  does  not  suggest  that  the  historiographical  features  of  a 
work,  which  are  extra-aesthetic,  are  relevant  to  the  aesthetic 
response.  They  may  be  so,  however,  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
the  surface  or  depth  meaning  of  the  work.  Indirectly  these 
factors  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  is  presented  to 
the  appreciator  and  this  is  especially  true  in  musical  or  drama¬ 
tic  performances  and  in  the  transcription  of  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts.  But  aesthetic  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  itself 
and  not  in  the  influence  or  significance  the  work  has  had  or 
might  have.  Also  attention  to  the  historicity  of  a  work  of  art 
suggests  that  aesthetic  appreciation  is  not  merely  of  the  surface 
of  the  work  or  of  that  which  is  immediately  imagined  or  per¬ 
ceived  but  also  that  aesthetic  appreciation  encompasses  the 
depth  meaning  of  the  work  or  what  the  work  suggests  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  examining  the  surface  of  the  art 
work.  The  depth  meaning  can  only  be  grasped  if  one  attends 
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to  the  symbolism  -  if  there  is  any  the  art  form,  the  world 
view  of  the  artist,  and  so  forth.  Aesthetic  appreciation  then 
must  include  not  only  isolation  of  the  appreciator  but  also  of 
the  work  of  art,  with  both  contributing  to  the  aesthetic 
experience ;  but  this  isolation  may  incorporate  in  the  aesthetic 
response  the  social  setting  of  the  work  and  knowledge  of  the 
work’s  historicity. 

Bowling  Green  State  University 
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Plato’s  doubts  about  admitting  poets  to  his  republic  are 
much  canvassed.  It  should  not  occasion  surprise  that  he 
subordinates  art  to  morality  in  a  dialogue  which  examines  the 
nature  of  justice  and  inquires  how  citizens  might  be  so  edu¬ 
cates  as  to  be  virtuous.  But  views  advanced  in  the  Republic 
loom  larger  than  need  be  in  discussion  of  Plato’s  theory  of  art  ; 
they  should  be  balanced  with  suggestions  advanced  in  other 
dialogues,  particularly  the  Timaeus.  There  Plato  begins  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Republic,  and  conducts  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  making.  The  conversation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  dialogue,  about  the  several  contributions  of  the 
interlocutors,  confirms  the  suggestion  in  the  Phaedrus  that 
philosophy  is  a  kind  of  music.  As  the  inquiry  into  making 
proceeds,  an  interesting  analogy  emerges  between  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  cosmos  and  the  construction  of  explanations 
of  it:  they  are  both  arts  which  require  a  full  range  of  tech¬ 
niques.  The  inquiry  as  a  whole  elicits  a  set  of  suggestions 
about  poiesis  which  shows  that  poiesis  has  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  for  philophical  investigation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Timaeus,  Socrates  outlines  the 
structure  of  the  Republic.  Whether  Plato  meant  to  recall  the 
whole  of  that  dialogue,  or  whether  he  intended  to  put  forward 
a  revised  version,  does  not  affect  the  curious  relation  of  Re¬ 
public  and  Timaeus  on  the  subject  of  poetry.  In  the  earlier 
dialogue  he  had  discussed  poetry  within  the  framework  of  the 
state;  in  the  Timaeus  Plato  uses  the  philosophical  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  state  as  an  example  of  poiesis.  Socrates,  reflecting 
on  his  own  discourse,  laments  its  static  quality.  He  compares 
it  both  to  painting  and  to  poetry.  It  is,  he  says,  as  if  a  man 
should  look  at  a  beautiful  creature  -  a  living  animal  at  rest,  or 
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a  work  of  art  -  and  wish  to  watch  it  exhibiting  its  qualities  in 
some  appropriate  exercise  (ipbc).  He  would  gladly  listen  to 
anyone  who  could  find  words  to  convey  how  his  state  waged 
war  or  negotiated  treaties.  In  his  inability  to  animate  and  so 
glorify1  his  structure,  Socrates  likens  himself  to  the  poets  who 
represent  well  only  what  they  have  been  brought  up  with :  it  is 
difficult  to  imitate  in  action  what  is  outside  one’s  experience  ; 
to  portray  it  in  words  is  even  harder.  As  well  as  the  poets, 
there  are  also  the  Sophists,  and  of  course  they  are  clever  with 
language;  but  wandering  about  as  they  do,  tied  down  to  no 
place,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  realize  how  philosopher 
statesmen  should  conduct  themselves  (igde). 

This  reference  to  the  moving  but  unstable  quality  of  the 
Sophist’s  art  recalls  at  once  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  statues 
of  Daedalus:  they  are  animated,  they  are  glorious,  but  they 
run  away  if  they  are  not  tethered  ( Meno  97e).  They  have  the 
defect  opposite  to  the  one  Socrates  recognizes  in  his  own  stable 
but  lifeless  republic.  Again,  Plato  has  remarked  upon  this 
problem  in  another  dialogue.  According  to  the  Phaedrus,  a 
discourse  should  be  a  living  thing,  in  which  all  the  parts  are 
so  ordered  as  to  make  an  organic  whole  (264c).  Order  and 
arrangement  are  most  important  for  it  (268d) ;  but  however 
well  he  has  conceived  and  arranged  his  discourse,  the  Socrates 
of  the  Timaeus  recognizes  that  he  cannot  manage  to  make  it 
come  to  life.  Soul  is  the  source  of  both  reason  and  movement  ; 
what  Socrates  has  made  is  an  anomaly:  it  has  rational  struc¬ 
ture  but  it  lacks  movement.  If  his  republic  is  a  rational  theo¬ 
ry,  then  it  ought  also  to  be  harmonious;  but  harmony,  like 
strength,  is  made  manifest  in  action. 

Since  he  believes  neither  the  professional  poets  nor  the 
Sophists  capable  of  dealing  with  first  principles  so  as  to  show 
them  in  action  without  destroying  their  stability,  Socrates 
calls  on  his  companions  to  breathe  life  into  his  composition. 
Their  upbringing  has  provided  them  with  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  stability  which  professional  poets  and  Sophists 
lack.  Critias  obliges  Socrates  by  telling  the  great  tale  of  Solon. 

t  1  Plato  s  word  is  £yxco[xta^co,  praise;  I  suggest  that  he  was  punning  with 
eyxcop.io<£,  native:  to  glorify  his  republic  Socrates  believes  he  must  naturalize  it 
and  so  make  it  live. 
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Had  Solon  not  been  preoccupied  with  civic  duties,  and  so 
compelled  to  set  his  epic  aside  unfinished,  he  would  have  been 
acknowledged  as  the  greatest  of  the  poets.  This  story  is  a  part 
of  Critias’  upbringing ;  he  learned  it  from  his  grandfather,  and 
he  tells  it  now.  It  is  the  heroic  account  of  an  archaic  Athens 
which  exemplified  the  structure  of  Socrates’  state.  Under  the 
guardianship  of  Athena,  men  were  nurtured  and  governed  by 
such  an  orderly  system  as  Socrates  conceived.  Those  Athenians 
defeated  the  invading  hosts  of  Atlantis  to  set  Europe  free  from 
tyranny,  before  invader  and  defender  alike  perished  in  a 
cataclysm  (21-25).  Timaeus’  turn  comes  next;  he  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  achievements  in  governing  and  in  philosophy:  a 
prince  who  understands  principles.  He  produces  three  dis¬ 
courses,  on  cosmology,  psychology,  and  anatomy.  These  set 
forth  the  principles  of  the  structure  and  elements  of  the  cos¬ 
mos  and  of  human  beings,  presupposed  by  the  discourses  of 
Socrates  and  Critias. 

The  heroic  subject  of  Critias’  tale,  and  the  astronomical 
nature  of  the  contribution  of  Timaeus,  recall  the  Phaedrus 
once  again.  There  philosophy  is  described  as  the  highest  kind 
of  music,  the  province  of  Calliope  whose  special  charge  is 
heroic  poetry,  and  of  Urania,  the  Muse  of  Astronomy  (259d). 
Heroic  poetry  deals  with  the  actions  of  gods  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  men ;  these  are  the  matters  which  both  Socrates  and 
Critias  treat.  Timaeus  concerns  himself  with  astronomy,  with 
what  is  most  fundamental  and  most  beautiful,  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  whole  world  (xocAXiaxoi;  xoago <;  29a). 

Timaeus  warns  his  companions  that  his  task  is  complicated. 
He  has  on  hand  a  host  of  matters  concerning  the  gods  and  the 
universe;  they  must  not  expect  exactitude  or  perfect  con¬ 
sistency.  His  poiesis  is  the  construction  of  a  set  of  myths  or 
likely  stories  (29d,  44d,  48d,  55d),  in  which  he  portrays  the 
cosmos  as  a  living  animal;  he  represents  it  as  the  product  not 
only  of  biological  generation,  however,  but  also  as  the  product 
of  artifice  of  various  kinds.  In  the  Sophist,  Plato  laughed  at 
Sophists  who  pretended  to  make  everything  in  heaven  and 
earth  with  a  single  tool  (233d).  Timaeus’  tools  are  his  stories; 
he  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  his  task  by  showing  that  one  of 
them  alone  is  not  enough.  Correspondingly,  he  recognizes  the 
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complexity  of  the  Demiurge’s  task  by  providing  him  with 
every  kind  of  skill.  Timaeus  calls  on  the  resources  of  the  whole 
range  of  arts  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  order  and  harmony 
which  the  cosmos  contains.  The  Demiurge  is  portrayed  as 
potter  (31-32),  composer  (35-36),  smith  (50)  and  sculptor 
(37c).  The  discussion  of  the  regular  solids  (53ft)  suggests  in 
addition  the  work  of  the  architect,  and  the  joiner  makes  a 
brief  appearance  as  well  (69c). 

Intelligent  artificers  are  the  causes  of  whatever  is  fair  and 
good  (46c).  The  cosmos  is  at  once  the  most  complicated  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  works,  since  it  is  a  real  whole.  In  its 
scope  it  must  contain  the  achievements  of  all  the  arts,  but 
avoid  the  limitations  of  each.  The  visual  completeness  of  a 
painting  is  marred  because  it  must  stand  mute  (Phaedrus 
275d).  The  world  described  in  the  Timaeus  is  visually  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  at  the  same  time  it  moves,  evincing  a  musical  harmo¬ 
ny  (35_36)  •  Unlike  the  work  of  the  ordinary  musician,  the 
cosmos  does  not  come  to  an  end ;  rather  it  goes  on  through  all 
time  (38c).  It  is  agalma,  a  statue  embodying  a  god,  moving 
and  alive  (37c),  but  its  motion  is  self-contained.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  triangles  which  make  up  the  regular  solids  out  of 
which  earth,  air,  fire  and  water  are  formed  (53-61)  suggests 
the  work  of  the  mason  preparing  stone  for  the  architect  to 
dispose  in  order.  The  architecture  of  matter,  however,  is 
dynamic :  the  triangles  associate  into  various  solids,  and  some 
of  these  change  into  one  another. 

Just  as  the  cosmos  is  a  sphere,  because  that  figure  contains 
all  the  regular  solids,  so  the  poiesis  of  the  Demiurge  includes 
all  the  lesser  arts.  The  cosmos  is  the  great  work  of  art,  whose 
beauty  and  proportionality  provide  the  measure  for  lesser 
works.  It  is  to  be  understood  by  analogy  to  all  the  kinds  of 
things  that  human  demiurges  do.  Geometrical,  muscical,  and 
visual  order  enter  into  it.  But  whereas  the  painting  stands 
mute,  the  concert  is  invisible,  and  Socrates’  analysis  of  the 
state  needs  enlivening  by  Critias’  epic,  the  cosmos  is  complete. 
Nonetheless,  the  only  way  it  can  be  grasped  is  through 
poetry. 

Timaeus  way  of  understanding  the  cosmos  is  composing 
accounts  of  it.  He  recognizes  that  none  of  these  is  adequate; 
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he  therefore  composes  more  than  one,  and  labels  them  myth 
or  likely  story.  He  avoids  the  Sophistic  tendency  to  make 
excessive  claims  for  his  models.  He  offers  three  distinct  but 
overlapping  accounts.  In  each  he  uses  a  variety  of  metaphors. 
Timaeus  moves  quite  easily  from  one  to  another,  with  no 
apology  for  mixing  metaphors.  There  are  at  least  two  good 
reasons  for  his  procedure.  First,  each  metaphor  is  in  its  own 
way  limited:  there  are  some  considerations  about  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  world  which  can  be  illustrated  by  molding  or 
cutting,  and  others  which  are  made  more  vivid  by  reference 
to  a  harmony  of  moving  parts.  Each  metaphor,  like  the  craft 
to  which  it  refers,  can  achieve  some  ends  and  not  others. 
Secondly,  there  is  nothing  which  so  clearly  reminds  us  that  a 
metaphor  is  not  literally  exact,  as  its  juxtaposition  with  other 
different  figures. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  by  which  Timaeus  attempts 
to  describe  structure,  harmony,  and  elements:  that  is,  by 
representing  the  two  kinds  of  things  which  are  ordered  by 
soul.  These  are  the  organic  whole,  ordered  by  an  internal  soul, 
and  the  artifact  made  by  a  craftsman  who  takes  material  and 
imposes  order  upon  it  from  without.  We  are  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  craftsmen,  so  it  makes  a  useful  source  of 
illustration.  Nevertheless,  there  are  limits  to  the  adequacy 
of  such  an  explanation.  That  is  made  explicit  in  the  Phaedrus : 
a  written  discourse  seems  intelligent,  but  it  has  essential  flaws. 
It  can  answer  no  questions  put  by  its  reader,  and  it  cannot 
decide  to  whom  to  address  itself  (275c),  or  how  best  to  re¬ 
present  the  truth  to  various  minds  (277c). 

Timaeus  remarks  at  the  outset  of  his  discourse  that  ‘to 
discover  the  maker  and  father  of  the  universe  is  difficult  . . . 
to  explain  him  to  all  men  is  impossible’  (28c).  His  method  is 
to  construct  systems  whose  vividness  is  illuminating,  but  each 
has  particular  limitations  which  he  points  out.  Not  only  does 
he  begin  by  disclaiming  adequacjq  but,  having  composed  one 
account  of  the  generation  of  the  cosmos,  he  notices  that  it 
failed  to  consider  some  basic  problems  so  that  he  must  begin 
again  (48b).  Some  of  the  relationships  in  the  cosmos  are 
clarified  by  explanation ;  but  the  explanation  itself  also  makes 
difficulties  and  obscurities  explicit.  Philosophy  is  an  enter- 
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prise  which  is  comparable  with  the  other  arts;  its  products, 
like  the  works  of  other  poets  and  of  painters  or  sculptors,  has 
the  peculiarity  of  rationality  without  internal  activity.  In  its 
written  form,  philosophy  may  be  incapable  of  judging  the 
needs  of  an  audience,  or  of  answering  their  questions,  but  it 
can  make  explicit  its  own  limitations.  A  cosmological  system 
aims  to  achieve  the  systematic  unity  of  the  cosmos  which  it 
describes.  As  a  verbal  image,  it  cannot  possess  the  harmony 
of  its  subject;  what  it  can  do  is  to  make  explicit  its  own 
shortcomings. 

Newcomb  College 
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The  philosophy  of  art  does  not  tell  anyone  how  to  be  an 
artist.  Nor  even  how  to  be  an  appreciator.  It  does  attempt  to 
describe  something  of  the  relations  with  them  which  every 
work  of  art  has.  For  as  it  happens  the  philosophy  of  art  is  an 
art,  not  a  science;  and  not  one  of  the  fine  arts,  either,  but  only 
a  technique  for  estimating  what  is  retained,  what  is  assumed, 
what  is  implied,  what  is  ahead,  in  the  way  of  methodological 
considerations. 

Philosophy  itself  in  this  connection  is  a  kind  of  enriching 
examination,  based  on  strict  principles.  The  philosophers  do 
not  agree  about  the  choice  of  principles  but  they  do  agree 
about  the  rigor  with  which  deductions  are  made  from  them 
and  they  always  aim  to  produce  by  their  means  a  system  of 
ideas  more  general  and  inclusive  than  any  other.  That,  every¬ 
one  will  have  to  admit,  is  a  curious  situation  to  say  the  least : 
logical  precision  placed  in  operation  upon  the  results  of  imagi¬ 
native  guessing.  These  days  the  possession  of  large  amounts 
of  information  is  quite  common,  though  few  are  able  to  meet 
the  demand  for  organization  such  knowledge  entails.  And  so 
for  the  most  part  it  lacks  unity. 

Those  who  do  hold  their  knowledge  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  need  for  consistency  find  that  they  have  a 
philosophy.  And  of  course  there  are  advantages  to  be  gained 
in  this  way.  To  move  against  a  background  of  principles, 
however  unstated  they  be,  means  to  look  deeper  into  the 
nature  of  things  and  hence  to  live  more  intensely.  We  can 
only  take  in,  only  absorb,  what  we  find  out  about,  a  fact 
which  makes  of  our  inner  intensity  a  function  of  outer  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  tenacity  of  belief  is  encountered  before  its  content.  All 
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the  same  it  comes  as  something  of  a  shock  that  the  quantity 
of  knowledge  which  is  held  as  belief  is  a  constant.  Everyone 
has  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  if  knowledge  be  defined 
as  the  sum  of  beliefs  about  the  outer  world  and  the  inner 
world.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  ignorance  when  ignorance  is 
understood  as  the  absence  of  knowledge.  It  would  be  better  to 
define  it  as  the  possession  of  false  knowledge.  Henry  Ford 
once  said  that  history  is  bunk.  That  was  his  theory  of  history, 
and  it  was  all-inclusive  if  nothing  else.  Other  men  go  more 
into  the  details  and  not  all  agree  with  his  implied  conclusion, 
but  some  do  share  with  him  the  possession  of  a  comprehensive 
theory  of  history. 

The  thing  about  philosophy  is  that  you  can  ignore  it  but  it 
won’t  ignore  you.  If  you  ignore  it,  the  same  statement  can  be 
made:  that  if  your  beliefs  are  consistent  you  assume  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  beliefs.  And  since  beliefs  do  lead 
to  actions,  then  if  your  beliefs  are  inconsistent  your  actions 
will  be  self-defeating  for  you  will  do  things  which  have  con- 
flichting  effects. 

Philosophy  as  a  starting-point  is  a  matter  of  getting  back 
to  very  small  beginnings,  to  a  presuppositionless  first  move. 
The  ideal  of  course  would  be  to  start  with  nothing  at  all,  a 
thoroughgoing  standpointlessness.  But  that  is  only  possible 
for  a  metaphysics,  not  for  any  undertaking  with  a  less  funda¬ 
mental  involvement.  There  is  a  starting-point  if  there  are 
definitions,  for  definitions  lead  to  axioms  and  what  follows 
from  them  tends  to  be  theorematic  in  character.  Here  in  the 
philosophy  of  art  where  we  lack  the  proper  metaphysical 
approach  we  can  do  no  less.  Accordingly,  our  starting-point 
will  consist  in  two  definitions,  one  of  beauty  (to  prepare  the 
ground),  and  one  of  art. 

Let  us  see  first,  then,  if  we  cannot  say  what  beauty  is.  It  is 
the  quality  which  emerges  when  in  a  material  body  there  is  a 
harmony  of  parts.  Another  way  to  put  this  would  be  to  say 
that  beauty  is  the  high  quality  of  internal  relations  (these  are 
said  to  be  high  when  the  relations  are  perfect  or  near  perfect) . 

And  now  for  art.  A  work  of  art  may  be  defined  as  a  material 
body  which  has  been  altered  deliberately  in  order  to  feature  its 
beauty.  The  term,  material  body,  has  to  be  understood  to  include 
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not  only  bronze  or  stone  and  paint  on  canvas  but  also  printed 
words  and  sound  waves,  anything  in  fact  which  can  serve 
as  an  art  medium. 

You  see  that  I  have  defined  art  without  reference  to  the 
senses,  and  indeed  without  reference  to  the  artist.  I  have 
merely  said  what  art  is,  and  it  would  follow  that  those  who 
produce  art  are  artists.  I  did  it  this  way  because  I  wanted  to 
be  able  to  show  that  the  philosophy  of  art  rests  on  the  work 
of  art  and  not  on  the  psychology  of  the  artist.  No  one  would 
deny  the  importance  of  the  artist  in  the  production  of  art: 
obviously,  without  the  artist,  in  most  instances  there  would 
be  no  art.  (In  some  instances  we  would  have  the  spectacle 
of  aesthetic  objects,  such  as  a  sunset  or  a  particularly  beauti¬ 
ful  piece  of  driftwood,  the  value  of  which  may  lie  very  close 
to  those  works  of  art  which  were  made  by  man).  But  the 
accidental  works  of  non-human  nature  however  high  their 
value  are  still  not  art.  Deliberation  allows  for  a  greater  com¬ 
plexity  and  hence  for  a  greater  intensity  in  a  small  compass. 

To  the  sculptor  when  he  has  completed  the  modelling  of  a 
statue  it  becomes  a  thing  out  in  the  world  capable  of  standing 
on  the  merits  of  its  own  contained  values.  And  until  it  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  sell  a  copy  of  the  sculptor  with  every  cast  of 
the  sculpture,  this  must  remain  true.  But  the  sculptor  dies 
and  the  statue  does  not;  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  gallery 
for  all  to  see  and  appreciate,  and  no  row  of  words  could  make 
its  meaning  any  clearer. 

That  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  approach  the  whole  topic  of 
the  philosophy  of  art  through  the  work  of  art  itself.  For  a 
guide  to  its  meaning  the  work  of  art  must  remain  the  only 
primary  source.  I  agree  of  course  that  it  has  external  relations, 
and  that  many  of  these  come  to  it  through  the  artist.  But  one 
can  look  behind  him  for  their  origins  and  find  them  in  the 
culture.  The  arts  have  many  things  in  common  with  other 
enterprises  in  the  same  culture  as  well  as  points  of  similarity 
with  the  arts  of  other  cultures.  The  arts  influence  and  are 
influenced  by  other  institutions.  Cultural  conditioning,  al¬ 
though  evasive  and  transparent,  affects  everything. 

The  artist  is  always  free  to  do  whatever  he  wishes  to  do,  but 
it  happens  that  what  he  wishes  to  do  bears  a  striking  simi- 
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larity  to  other  movements  in  the  same  culture.  For  he  is 
limited  to  his  own  knowledge  and  experience,  and  his  imagi¬ 
nation  is  confined  to  them.  He  does  not  feel  the  constraint 
this  imposes  but  instead  he  feels  free  within  the  culture  be¬ 
cause  he  rarely  encounters  its  boundaries.  What  he  needs  in 
order  to  operate  as  an  artist  is  sufficient  mental  chaos  to 
allow  for  the  elaborate  random  flow  of  ideas  and  impressions 
past  each  other.  His  controlled  imagination  is  on  the  watch 
for  far-flung  resemblances,  which  are  brought  to  the  surface 
in  this  way.  The  contiguity  of  images  makes  possible  the 
detection  of  significant  similarities  and  contrasts. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  when  no  pioneering  was  called  for  and 
everyone  knew  his  alloted  task,  the  artists  were  artisans  who 
made  their  own  art  materials  and  dissected  their  models.  By 
contrast  the  later  method  of  buying  materials  and  copying 
appearances,  though  advertised  as  naturalistic  is  not  so.  It 
results  in  a  kind  of  abstraction. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  saw  the  combination  of  the  sensu¬ 
ous  and  the  intellectual  which  had  been  so  well  balanced  by 
the  Greeks.  Those  artists  who  managed  the  rebirth  of  Greek 
art  in  the  new  setting  provided  by  the  Italian  city-states 
sought  to  combine  an  individualism  of  expression  with  a 
panorama  of  existing  beliefs,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  version  of  Christianity.  And  a  magnificient  equili¬ 
brium  was  achieved  if  only  for  a  second  by  the  passions  which 
were  straining  to  transmute  violence  into  a  static  representa¬ 
tion  without  the  loss  of  spiritual  power. 

Now  in  our  own  time  with  the  banishment  of  representation 
the  intellectual  and  the  abstract  predominate  in  art.  Space  has 
replaced  the  object  in  space,  but  the  balance  has  been  lost.  In 
our  own  day  the  plastic  arts  have  been  influenced  by  the  rise 
of  the  science  of  physics,  which  investigates  nature  by  means 
of  abstract  hypotheses  and  planned  experiments.  The  hypo¬ 
theses  are  mathematical  and  the  method  instrumental,  and 
so  they  have  become  somewhat  more  removed  than  art  can 
manage.  Consider  for  instance  the  action  art  in  which  the 
painter  uses  his  own  body  as  a  brush  or  his  model  when  he  rolls 
her  around  on  the  canvas.  One  senses  a  limiting  case  in  this 
direction  and  a  dead  end.  There  isn’t  very  much  to  be  seen 
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down  that  way.  Art  may  die  from  trying  too  hard,  though  this 
is  possible  only  for  a  while,  for  perhaps  a  generation,  say.  For 
there  are  timeless  elements  in  both  science  and  art,  even  though 
the  selection  is  quite  different :  qualities  for  art  and  relations 
for  science. 

It  might  be  helpful  if  we  were  to  use  an  example,  otherwise 
mentioning  qualities  and  relations  might  not  mean  anything 
specific.  Therefore  let  us  compare  the  way  space  is  treated  in 
contemporary  physics  with  the  way  it  is  treated  in  modern 
art  -  in  sculpture,  to  be  more  specific. 

Space  in  modern  physics  is  the  locus  of  the  possibility  of 
material  bodies,  a  system  of  properties  borrowed  from  objects 
in  space.  It  is  the  world  which  such  bodies  have  in  common, 
such  as  symmetry,  reversibility  and  graininess,  and  it  could 
not  exist  apart  from  them.  From  the  here-now  of  any  body, 
there-now  is  the  locus  of  some  other  body.  Bodies  alter  one 
another  in  space,  which  is  thus  the  region  of  relative  affecta¬ 
bility. 

Space  in  contemporary  sculpture  is  the  object  with  which 
the  sculptor  is  primarily  concerned.  He  endeavors  to  get  at 
the  internal  features  of  the  shapes  on  which  he  is  working. 
Such  shapes  are  malleable  and  isolable,  making  it  possible  to 
replace  representative  forms  by  abstractions.  Space  itself  can 
be  manipulated  in  the  absence  of  representation  by  those 
properties  of  space  itself  which  are  present  in  material  bodies. 

And  so  now  the  cry  is:  back  to  the  object,  but  treated  how? 
That  depends  henceforth  upon  the  direction  taken  by  the 
culture.  Artists  have  reliable  aims  because  in  their  own  persons 
they  are  the  sensitive  recording  mechanisms  which  receive 
impressions  too  subtle  to  be  felt  by  others.  Cultural  influences 
in  this  way  may  be  both  powerful  and  predictive.  The  artists 
are  the  true  prophets,  they  feel  the  atmosphere  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  before  it  does.  They  cannot  say  so  directly 
but  they  can  express  it  by  means  of  feeling. 

Judging  by  the  art  of  the  day,  by  the  canvases  of  De  Koonig 
and  Johns,  for  instance,  or  the  music  of  Stockhausen  and 
Cage,  the  outlook  for  the  culture  is  not  good.  The  break  up 
of  the  forms  suggests  the  destruction  of  all  feeling,  and  the 
turn  of  art  in  the  direction  of  abstraction  presages  the  dis- 
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integration  of  the  social  order.  But  there  are  some  signs  of 
hope.  In  many  a  contemporary  painting  we  see  the  representa¬ 
tion  peeping  out  from  behind  the  abstraction,  as  though  it 
were  saying.  "May  I  come  out  now?”  Watch  at  the  corners  of 
the  Rothko-like  panel  for  the  emergence  of  a  semi-classical 
figure. 

Art  has  other  features  beside  prophecy,  of  course.  It  may 
also  be  considered  apart  from  its  connections  with  the  culture, 
as  though  it  were  an  autonomous  element  in  the  world,  in 
which  case  its  values  are  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  (or  both) . 

Intrinsically,  the  work  of  art  is  a  concretely  particularized 
system  of  ontology,  seen  qualitatively  as  an  organization  of 
bonds  between  parts.  It  is  a  consistent  system  with  elements 
which  correspond  to  facts  in  the  actual  world.  Thus  the  work 
of  art  is  not  merely  something  well  made  but  something  made 
to  be  well  made,  and  for  no  other  end. 

Extrinsically,  art  furnishes  a  form  of  vicarious  aggression, 
capable  of  drawing  off  in  a  harmless  way  drives  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  destructive.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
compared  with  sport.  Both  have  to  do  with  aggression;  but 
in  sport  there  is  action,  either  vicarious,  as  with  the  spectator 
in  a  physical  contest,  or  direct ;  while  in  art  the  participation 
is  emotional  and  no  action  is  called  for;  the  violence  exists  as 
a  static  condition :  in  comedy  it  is  accepted  as  funny,  in  tra¬ 
gedy  it  is  accepted  as  inevitable. 

Emotion  is  what  remains  of  an  intended  aggressive  activity 
when  it  is  confined  within  a  reverberating  nervous  network. 
Art  is  that  same  emotion  for  which  a  less  destructive  outlet 
has  been  found,  a  symbolic  artifact  in  place  of  an  altered 
circuit.  Aggressive  activity  under  the  influence  of  emotion  is 
more  apt  to  be  destructive  than  constructive,  whereas  art  is 
constructive. 

We  know  that  the  act  of  discovery  is  emotional;  because 
any  surprise  is  stimulating.  But  why  are  the  best  tropes  found 
only  in  a  state  of  high  excitement?  It  would  be  instructive 
perhaps  if  in  searching  for  an  answer  to  this  question  we  were 
to  find  a  physiological  mechanism.  We  might  learn  that 
cortical  channels  are  sufficiently  open  so  that  engrams  con¬ 
taining  the  remotest  references  can  be  related  through  the 
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sudden  perception  of  similarities.  Art  introduces  nothing  new 
into  the  world  except  the  recognition  that  there  is  a  sharing 
of  qualities  on  the  part  of  those  material  objects  which  are 
both  spatially  and  remote  and  functional^  different.  In  the 
artistic  production  that  might  ensue  there  could  occur  emo¬ 
tional  discharges  into  harmless  and  sometimes  useful  channels. 
With  the  knowledge  that  mechanisms  always  lie  one  analytical 
level  below  the  qualities  they  produce,  the  physiological 
mechanism  just  described  could  be  responsible  for  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  feeling  of  beauty.  Feelings  are  the  expressions  of 
relationships.  The  feeling  of  beauty  promises  security  because 
its  effect  is  to  make  the  spectator  feel  that  he  belongs  some¬ 
how  to  the  world  at  its  most  valuable. 

The  method  of  art  is  a  variant  of  the  method  of  inference 
employed  in  logical  structures.  In  a  first  step  axioms  are 
established,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  drawing  of  theorems. 
The  axiomatic  method  may  be  observed  more  clearly  in  those 
arts  which  require  an  interval  of  time  for  their  complete 
exposure,  such  as  music,  the  theatre,  or  any  narrative. 

Consider  for  example  Kafka’s  short  story  “Metamorphosis”. 
In  this  tale  a  young  man  turns  into  a  cockroach.  After  his 
transformation,  events  around  him  are  treated  as  ordinary 
happenings.  How  does  the  young  man’s  family  behave?  Why, 
in  quite  conventional  ways,  made  extraordinary  by  the  con¬ 
trast.  The  question  for  his  family  is,  what  does  one  do  when  a 
son  becomes  a  cockroach?  Here  we  can  see  clearly  the  im¬ 
possible,  contrary-to-fact,  imaginatively  constructed  axioms, 
and  then  the  detailed  journalistic  reporting  of  the  theore- 
matic  subsequent  events.  Given  a  set  of  imaginative  axioms, 
the  rest  follows  as  a  sequency  of  rigorous  logical  deductions. 

In  other  words,  the  artist  imagines  how  things  could  be 
different  from  what  they  are  in  a  way  which  he  finds  illumi¬ 
nating.  Then  he  reproduces  in  some  chosen  material  what  he 
has  imagined,  thus  making  the  products  of  his  imagination, 
and  hence  also  the  illumination,  available  to  others.  It  is  the 
same  whether  he  works  in  musical  sounds,  sculptural  forms, 
or  linguistic  expressions,  the  work  of  art  which  results  is  a 
delusional  system  we  are  pleased  to  live  in  for  a  while.  Art 
is  no  substitute  for  ordinary  existence  but  makes  up  a  kind  of 
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commentary  on  it,  and  by  resting  us  in  another  world  helps 
us  to  bear  the  ugly  and  the  painful  parts  of  our  lives. 

Art  is  the  domain  in  which  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  world  of  sheer  delight  all  facts  are  temporarily  false  and  all 
theories  provisionally  true.  Consistency  is  the  only  criterion 
in  art,  not  completeness:  qualitative  axioms,  qualitative 
theorems,  all  move  us  in  the  general  direction  of  the  concrete. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  queer  nature  of  art  logic  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  question  of  how  a  great  artist  can  get  away  with 
the  espousal  of  a  false  philosophy  in  a  true  art.  I  think  D.  H. 
Lawrence  did  just  that.  In  a  superb  series  of  novels,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  the  theory  that  the  irrational  is  stronger  than  the 
rational,  that  the  sex  of  primitives  is  more  vigorous  than  the 
sex  of  civilized  man.  Evidently,  a  false  philosophy  can  be  main¬ 
tained  explicitly  with  considerable  success  provided  only  that 
there  is  a  more  valid  true  philosophy  in  the  work  itself,  even 
though  it  is  one  which  is  never  allowed  to  come  to  the  surface. 

Evidently,  the  artist  is  able  to  profess  one  philosophy  while 
working  from  another.  The  working  philosophy  is  realism ;  the 
professed  philosophy  is  the  prevailing  one,  and  it  is  this  one 
which  the  artist  thinks  he  accepts.  The  philosophy  in  either 
case  only  provides  the  background,  for  art  is  a  personal  pro¬ 
duct.  It  is  more  of  a  personal  product  than  science,  for  in¬ 
stance.  If  one  scientist  had  not  discovered  a  particular  law, 
another  would  have;  and  the  occurrence  of  simultaneous 
discoveries  in  science  is  very  common.  But  if  Homer  had  not 
written  The  Iliad,  Shakespeare  Hamlet  or  Mozart  the  Requi¬ 
em  Mass,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  these  masterpieces 
would  have  been  written. 

In  this  highly  individual  sense  art  is  a  power  drive  which 
puts  us  into  immediate  contact  with  possible  worlds  by  symbol¬ 
izing  some  of  the  alternative  arrangements  of  the  elements  of 
this  actual  world.  It  has  been  laid  down  in  logic  that  a  false 
proposition  materially  implies  all  propositions.  This  is  correct 
of  course,  and  it  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  what  might 
be  just  any  false  propositions  and  those  special  false  propo¬ 
sitions  which  go  into  the  making  of  works  of  art.  An  artistic 
false  proposition  is  one  which  formally  implies  only  those 
propositions  which  are  consistent  with  it.  Why  for  instance  do 
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tragic  values  seem  cosmic  when  tragic  facts  do  not  ?  The  answer 
is  that  art  is  the  hopeful  side  of  existence,  no  matter  how  it  is 
presented. 

And  that  hopeful  side  takes  many  forms  of  expression.  Some 
go  beyond  the  false  proposition  to  an  expression  by  means  of 
what  for  want  a  better  term  might  be  described  as  anti¬ 
beauty.  The  term  is  not  intended  to  have  the  same  reference 
as  the  more  familiar  term,  ugliness.  It  functions  as  a  kind  of 
counter-beauty,  designed  for  its  overpowering  effects.  The 
best  examples  can  be  taken  from  the  work  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Mayans,  and  from  Pre-Columbian  art  generally,  where  the 
grotesque  presents  almost  a  mirror-image  of  beauty.  The 
strength  of  such  art  is  not  gained  without  some  expense,  such 
as  the  loss  of  detail.  Compare  it  with  an  art  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme.  For  an  illustration  we  may  consider  the  paintings  of 
Andrew  Wyeth,  in  which  there  is  sentiment  in  place  of  emo¬ 
tion,  considerable  attention  to  parts,  and  consequently  no 
sense  of  the  whole.  There  is  great  technical  dexterity,  yet  clear 
evidence  that  expertise  will  never  replace  insight. 

For  sentiment  is  one  kind  of  feeling  and  emotion  another. 
A  work  of  art,  we  must  remind  ourselves  at  this  point,  is  an 
artifact  constructed  by  human  individuals  with  a  view  to 
arousing  certain  feelings  in  themselves  and  their  kind,  especi¬ 
ally  the  feeling  of  sublimity,  as  Longinus  named  it.  The  speci¬ 
fic  feelings  called  out  by  successful  works  of  art  are  those  of 
the  permanence  of  relatedness,  where  the  relatedness  is  found 
to  be  naturally-occurring:  those  relations  especially  which 
exist  in  and  between  material  objects.  It  is  not  yet  clear  why 
harmony  in  a  material  object,  usually  the  artistic  variety  of 
artifact,  can  give  rise  to  harmony  in  the  person,  expressed  as 
a  feeling.  The  quality  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  men  will  live 
henceforth  is  being  designed  today  by  those  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  contemporary  works  of  art. 

The  esthetic  experience  sui  generis  is  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  the  quality  of  the  unity  of  the  world  as  concentrated 
in  the  quality  of  its  symbolic  counterpart.  Back  of  this  of 
course  is  the  basic  structure  itself:  that  certain  combinations 
of  matter  are  capable  of  arousing  in  the  human  individual  a 
deep  and  pleasurable  emotional  response:  for  example  the 
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sculptured  forms  discovered  by  Phidias,  the  selections  of 
sounds  chosen  by  Bach,  the  arrangement  of  human  situations 
and  words  designed  by  Shakespeare.  Has  anyone  ever  asked 
himself  what  it  means  to  build  into  an  artifact  the  stimulus 
to  extremes  of  feelings,  and  in  particular  those  feelings  that 
are  both  pleasurable  and  reassuring? 

Feelings  and  emotions  together  with  ideas,  when  involved 
as  reflexes  in  the  reverberating  circuit,  produce  works  of  art 
(artifacts).  Such  feelings  are  also  responses  to  stimuli  from  the 
external  world  in  which  qualities  as  well  as  relations  already 
exist.  Art  as  the  effort  to  deepen  feeling  is  another  way  of 
understanding,  or  of  finding  reliance  on  being.  The  self¬ 
conditioning  by  artifacts  makes  possible  a  deeper  penetration 
of  the  external  world. 

Art  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  scientific  expansion  of 
our  knowledge  of  nature.  It  has  limited  itself  thus  far  to  the 
range  available  to  the  unaided  senses.  The  physical  sciences 
have  disclosed  to  us  two  strange  worlds  which  He  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  familiar  world  of  our  common  experience:  the 
world  of  the  very  small,  of  atoms  and  below,  and  the  world 
of  the  very  large,  of  galaxies  and  above.  If  one  of  the  functions 
of  art  is  the  celebration  of  existence,  here  are  two  directions 
in  which  science  has  opened  up  to  art  the  new  knowledge  of 
hitherto  unknown  material  objects:  the  more  we  know  about 
the  universe  the  more  there  is  to  celebrate.  The  artists  of  the 
future  should  be  able  to  range  wider  and  experience  more, 
and  so  produce  works  of  art  more  powerful  than  any  we  have 
yet  seen.  It  is  possible  with  some  penetration  to  find  cosmic 
qualities  in  great  abundance  and  profusion  lying  on  both  sides 
of  us  and  only  waiting  to  be  brought  into  the  organization  of 
works  of  art. 

There  are  signs  already  of  a  restlessness  of  spirit  which  no 
longer  wishes  to  feel  itself  confined.  Consider  as  evidence  the 
struggle  of  the  painters  of  the  non-representational  and  the 
abstract  schools.  Consider  the  direction  which  Lipchitz  is 
trying  to  give  sculpture  in  a  new  dimension  by  trying  to  bring 
out  the  internal  surfaces.  But  the  artist  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  respond  to  the  new  experiences  which  have  been  made 
available  by  the  new  artifacts,  to  the  photographs  taken  with 
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the  electron  microscope  and  the  optical  telescope.  It  is  clear 
that  thus  far  although  he  has  seen  them  he  does  not  yet  feel 
them  and  has  not  become  properly  excited  by  them. 

And  yet  they  open  the  doors  to  entire  landscapes  of  novelty. 
It  has  long  been  known  in  neurophysiology  that  monotony 
of  input  means  loss  of  consciousness.  The  night  time  motor 
car  driver  who  gets  no  relief  from  the  ribbon  of  straight  road 
which  feeds  continually  into  his  vision  falls  asleep.  Artists 
save  us  from  this  kind  of  retreat  with  their  fresh  discoveries 
and  inventions,  but  artists  are  rare  and  it  is  the  social  insti¬ 
tutions  which  furnish  the  familiar  environment.  The  insti¬ 
tutions  preserve  the  artistic  discoveries  of  the  past  and  can 
only  survive  by  imposing  them  upon  us.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
through  institutions  that  we  can  survive  as  members  of  society 
but  thanks  to  them  we  have  to  fight  conventions  all  the  way. 
Dali,  the  painter,  wrote  somewhere  that  the  first  man  to  draw 
a  mermaid  was  an  artist,  the  second  man  was  a  bureaucrat. 
Due  to  the  mental  effects  of  monotony,  beginning  with  the 
loss  of  consciousness  and  ending  with  some  kind  of  cultural 
death,  it  is  important  to  look  to  the  artist  to  breathe  fresh  life 
into  the  material  environment  of  society. 

The  faculty  of  imagination  which  the  artist  possesses  makes 
of  him  a  creature  in  some  sense  set  apart  horn  society  although 
serving  as  an  essential  part  of  it.  But  the  career  of  the  artist  is 
almost  never  satisfactory.  Where  he  wants  the  most  to  belong 
he  is  the  most  excluded,  for  his  divergence  from  the  ways  of 
others  is  taken  seriously  by  them.  The  artist  is  a  highly  organ¬ 
ized  person,  an  intense  individual  who  enjoys  but  who  also 
suffers  to  a  greater  degree  than  ordinary  people.  Then  too 
there  is  almost  always  the  necessity  of  humbling  himself 
before  such  people  because  of  the  superior  force  of  economic 
and  political  power.  He  must  pretend  to  acknowledge  himself 
inferior  while  knowing  his  work  to  be  superior,  a  paradox  of 
attitudes  which  runs  right  through  his  entire  life.  When  he  is 
praised  or  blamed  it  is  nearly  always  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

But  when  he  is  at  work  everything  for  him  seems  to  come 
right  again.  He  enjoys  the  originative  process  with  its  ecstatic 
moments  of  insight  and  he  is  producing  something  outside 
himself  that  will  stand  without  him.  The  work  of  art  seems  to 
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the  artist  to  grow  in  his  presence.  As  he  sits  before  it  each  day 
and  connects  himself  up  with  it,  the  increase  continues.  What 
he  is  doing  is  tying  into  his  unconscious  mind  the  lines  from 
the  unfinished  work,  from  the  armature,  the  canvas,  the  music 
paper,  the  typewriter,  and  then  turning  on  the  switch  so  that 
the  current  can  flow.  Every  day  there  is  a  little  more,  until 
the  design  is  completed.  To  do  this  the  artist  must  either  know 
the  rules  of  his  art  well  enough  not  to  regard  them  as  confining 
or  make  up  his  own  rules  because  they  seem  to  him  channels 
of  freedom.  He  recognizes  intuitively  that  the  activity  of  art 
production  must  not  acknowledge  the  limitations  of  rules  as 
such,  only  their  permissiveness,  and  this  is  how  rules  must  be 
treated  in  producing  original  art. 

Working  in  this  way  the  artist  feels  free,  and  he  is  free 
within  cultural  limits  because  he  is  unaware  of  them.  Conform¬ 
ity  is  not  imposed,  it  is  rather  a  cultural  secretion  which  has 
its  effects  through  the  efforts  of  individual  artists  to  keep  up 
with  the  work  of  their  contemporaries.  In  this  way  the  artist 
is  bound  by  his  interests  to  follow  the  fashions  of  his  society, 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  his  culture.  He  follows  the  trends 
in  art  as  strictly  as  he  would  if  they  were  imposed  on  him  by  a 
rigid  political  dictatorship.  The  shifts  occur  at  the  center, 
which  is  usually  (though  not  always)  in  some  capital  city. 

Art  takes  us  back  to  the  primitive  core  of  unmarked  being 
and  is  to  that  extent  anti-cultural.  Like  science,  art  can 
flourish  in  different  cultures  even  though  it  behaves  in  each 
somewhat  differently  from  the  way  it  does  in  the  others. 
Unlike  its  companion  institutions,  however,  such  as  religions 
and  governments,  for  art  there  is  no  conflict  involved.  This  is 
the  institutional  advantage  of  art,  that  there  is  no  disastrous 
conflict,  only  a  mutually  diffusing  of  the  richness  of  difference. 
For  art  is  nature  seen  from  a  particular  cultural  perspective. 

The  perspective  changes  with  changes  in  the  culture,  and 
these  are  saltatory.  Sharp  breaks  with  the  past  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  past,  but  they  are,  after  all, 
sharp  breaks.  The  various  arts  of  an  epoch  have  a  family 
resemblance  which  comes  from  having  the  same  rise  and  fall. 
Much  of  what  looks  like  advance  because  it  is  so  general 
throughout  the  culture  may  be  no  more  than  symptoms  of  a 
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cultural  decline.  It  was  a  better  world  for  art,  when  in  classic 
Greece  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  children  learned  from 
adults,  than  it  is  now  when,  as  shown  by  Klee  and  Dubuffet, 
adults  learn  from  children. 

The  arts  of  a  culture  have  more  in  common  with  each  other 
than  any  one  art  has  with  that  same  art  in  other  cultures. 
Just  as  certain  organs  serve  the  somatic  organism  (the  heart, 
the  endocrine  glands,  the  autonomic  nervous  system),  so 
some  institutions  serve  society  internally  (the  law  courts,  the 
police),  while  others  look  outside  (the  sciences,  the  religions, 
the  arts).  It  is  the  paradox  of  art  that  while  deep  in  the  culture 
and  falling  in  line  with  the  leading  institution,  it  yet  can 
manage  to  some  extent  to  be  trans-cultural. 

Those  who  live  in  a  culture  and  partake  of  its  benefits  must 
also  pay  its  price.  The  artist  is  often  called  on  not  as  a  citizen 
merely  but  as  an  artist  to  engage  in  political  action,  to  take  a 
partisan  stand.  No  doubt  there  are  times  when  such  action 
seems  called  for.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible  both  to  engage  in 
the  defense  of  political  liberties  and  to  do  those  things  in 
whose  name  and  for  whose  sake  the  political  liberties  are 
defended;  no  man  can  be  both  a  political  actionist  and  a 
devoted  artist.  What  a  loss  it  would  have  been  if  Bach  had 
spent  half  his  time  in  practical  politics  or  if  Rousseau  had 
spent  all  of  his  composing  music.  True,  many  contemporary 
novelists  try  to  disclose  how  things  really  are  behind  the  mis¬ 
leading  facade  of  morality  and  culture.  But  to  the  extent  that 
such  efforts  show  in  their  novels  they  prove  themselves  to  be 
indifferent  novelists  and  their  writings  imperfect  novels. 
Garcia  Lorca  might  have  been  of  more  value  to  his  country  in 
the  long  run  if  instead  of  dying  for  it  he  had  written  his  poems 
in  exile. 

The  artist  has  a  social  role  to  play,  and  he  plays  it  best  when 
he  plays  it  professionally.  He  is  not  at  odds  with  those  of  his 
predecessors  whose  work  made  the  culture  what  it  is  but  he  is 
with  those  who  cannot  administer  the  culture  without  ac¬ 
cepting  its  values  as  fundamental  and  irreplaceable.  The 
keepers  of  the  culture  regard  themselves  and  their  role  as 
proprietary.  But  the  artist  renews  the  culture  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  its  advocates  to  prevent  him.  Art  is  not  an  enter- 
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tainment  merely,  although  in  a  popular  sense  it  is  also  that; 
but  it  is  more  than  that :  an  intensification  of  life.  The  country 
without  the  refreshment  of  a  new  and  living  art  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  background  for  a  social  milieu  limited  to  indi¬ 
vidual  stereotypical  behavior,  its  messages  without  meaning, 
its  symbols  without  significance,  its  pleasures  without  en¬ 
hancement.  Art  is  a  joyful  but  also  a  serious  business,  and  not 
the  mere  rest  period  it  tends  to  become  in  the  midst  of  the 
successes  of  a  scientific-industrial  culture. 


Tulane  University 
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There  remained  only  Socrates,  Aristophanes,  and  Aga- 
thon  ....  Aristodemus  was  only  half  awake  ....  (T)he 
chief  thing  which  he  remembered  was  Socrates  compell¬ 
ing  the  other  two  to  acknowledge  that  the  genius  of 
comedy  was  the  same  with  that  of  tragedy,  and  that 
the  true  artist  in  tragedy  was  an  artist  in  comedy  also. 
(Plato,  Symposium,  223C-D,  Jowett’s  translation) 


Both  Kierkegaard’s  life  and  thought  manifest  his  great 
respect  for  Socrates,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  highest  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  purely  human  -  that  is,  of  man  outside 
the  religious  sphere  in  a  strict  sense.  This  interest  in  Socrates 
is  partially  expressed  in  his  recurring  reflections  on  the  above- 
quoted  passage  from  the  Symposium.  That  comedy  and  trage¬ 
dy  -  or,  more  exactly,  the  comic  and  the  tragic  -  are  in  some 
sense  one  is  a  theme  which  appears  at  many  points  in  his 
writings. 

Kierkegaard’s  first  variations  on  this  theme  seem  to  be 
primarily  expressions  of  the  disparity  between  his  own  inner 
melancholy  and  his  outward  appearance.  “I  too  have  fused 
comedy  and  tragedy,”  he  wrote  in  his  journal.  “I  make  jokes, 
people  laugh  -  I  weep.”  (Journals,  #151)  Later,  however,  in 
his  published  works,  he  gave  this  theme  a  subtler  literary  and 
philosophical  expression.  The  first  of  his  books  in  which  this 

*  I  wish  to  thank  the  Tulane  University  Research  Council  for  support  given 
me  for  the  study  of  Kierkegaard  in  the  summer  of  1969.  I  should  also  like  to  thank 
two  former  teachers,  Karsten  Harries  and  George  A.  Schrader,  Jr.,  and  a  former 
fellow  student,  Allen  W.  Wood,  for  the  benefit  of  classroom  and  extra-classroom 
discussions  of  Kierkegaard.  A  more  general  treatment  of  Kierkegaard’s  relevance 
to  aesthetics  is  given  in  parts  of  Harries’  The  Meaning  of  Modern  Art  (North¬ 
western,  1968).  Schrader’s  Existential  Philosophers :  Kierkegaard  to  Merleau- 
Ponty  (McGraw-Hill,  1967)  contains  an  excellent  survey  of  Kierkegaard’s  thought, 
written  by  Louis  H.  Mackey,  as  well  as  a  brief  account  (pp.  25-26)  by  Schrader  of 
the  significance  of  Kierkegaard’s  theory  and  use  of  humor. 
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theme  figures  significantly  is  Either jOr.  It  is  also,  I  think,  the 
most  interesting,  for  in  it  the  nature  of  this  unity  is  not  so 
much  stated  as  it  is  instantiated  in  the  existence  of  A,  the  young 
aesthete  who  is  the  pseudonymous  author  of  the  first  volume. 
Thus  an  attempt  to  clarify  Kierkegaard’s  conception  of  this 
unity  requires  a  literary  and  philosophical  consideration  of 
EitherjOr. 

The  depiction  of  aesthetic  existence  in  this  work  is,  basically, 
an  artistic  elaboration  of  the  conception  of  romantic  irony 
which  had  been  presented  in  Kierkegaard’s  dissertation,  The 
Concept  of  Irony,  with  Constant  Reference  to  Socrates.  What, 
precisely,  is  aesthetic  existence?  The  term  “aesthetic” 
naturally  suggests  a  life  of  sheer,  unreflective  immediacy. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  young  aesthete, 
as  can  be  seen  from  even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  “Diapsal- 
mata,”  the  collection  of  lyrical  and  aphoristic  paragraphs 
which  constitute  the  overture  to  the  first  volume  of  EitherjOr. 
There,  and  in  the  succeeding  sections,  it  becomes  evident  that 
he  is  almost  unimaginably  reflective.1  In  fact,  he  has  nearly 
lost  all  immediacy,  and  a  longing  for  this  lost  immediacy  is 
revealed  in  his  complaints  concerning  his  own  aesthetic 
acedia : 

Wine  can  no  longer  make  my  heart  glad ;  a  little  of  it  makes  me  sad, 
much  makes  me  melancholy.  My  soul  is  faint  and  impotent ;  in  vain  I 
prick  the  spur  of  pleasure  into  its  flank,  its  strength  is  gone,  it  rises  no 
more  to  the  royal  leap.  I  have  lost  my  illusions.  Vainly  I  seek  to  plunge 
myself  into  the  boundless  sea  of  joy;  it  cannot  sustain  me,  or  rather, 
I  cannot  sustain  myself.  ( EitherjOr ,  I,  p.  40) 

Yet  the  aesthete’s  attitude  toward  immediacy  is  somewhat 
ambivalent;  while  longing  for  it,  at  the  same  time  he  dreads 

1  Kierkegaard  holds  that  the  “aesthetic”  in  the  sense  of  a  sheer  immediacy  is 
incapable  of  real  existence.  Thus,  for  the  most  part,  it  figures  in  his  works  only  as 
an  object  of  reflection  for  the  various  more-or-less  reflective  pseudonyms  (as  in  A’s 
discussion  of  Don  Juan  in  EitherjOr),  and  does  not  speak  with  its  own  voice.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  a  comic  one,  which  occurs  in  the  Stages.  There  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  various  types  of  reflective  aesthetic  existence  is  concluded  by  the 
remarks  of  the  anonymous  narrator:  “But  who  then  am  I?  Let  nobody  ask  .... 

I  am  the  most  insignificant  of  all  things _ I  am  ‘pure  being’  and  therefore 

almost  less  than  nothing.  I  am  the  pure  being  which  is  the  accompaniment  of 
everything  yet  never  observable,  because  I  am  constantly  aufgehoben."  (Stages, 
P-  93) 
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the  loss  of  self,  of  freedom,  of  transcendence,  which  it  in¬ 
volves  : 

There  are  well-known  insects  which  die  in  the  moment  of  fecun¬ 
dation.  So  it  is  with  all  joy;  life’s  supreme  and  richest  moment  of 
pleasure  is  coupled  with  death.  (Either/Or,  I,  p.  20) 

This  fear  of  immediacy,  the  desire  to  retain  freedom  or 
transcendence  with  respect  to  it,  finds  expression  in  the  young 
aesthete’s  preference  of  reflective  enjoyment  to  immediate 
pleasure : 

The  essence  of  pleasure  does  not  lie  in  the  thing  enjoyed,  but  in  the 
accompanying  consciousness.  If  I  had  a  humble  spirit  in  my  service 
who,  when  I  asked  for  a  glass  of  water,  brought  me  the  world’s  cost¬ 
liest  wines  blended  in  a  chalice,  I  should  dismiss  him,  in  order  to  teach 
him  that  pleasure  consists  not  in  what  I  enjoy,  but  in  having  my  own 
way.  ( Either jOr ,  I,  p.  30) 

A  employs  various  means  to  express  and  to  maintain  his 
freedom,  his  transcendence  over  against  immediacy  and  every 
mode  of  finite  actuality  which  threatens  to  enmesh  him. 
His  discussions  of  tragedy,  grief,  and  unhappiness1  seem,  at 
least  in  part,  to  reflect  the  desire  to  escape  the  suffering  which 
passion  and  involvement  in  finite  actuality  bring  in  their 
train.  That  A  does  not,  however,  escape  from  suffering  is 
revealed  in  many  ways.  One  indication  is  the  concluding 
sentence  of  his  depiction  of  reflective  grief  in  the  “Shadow¬ 
graphs,”  where  the  young  aesthete  suggests  that  “only  he 
who  has  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  knows  the  suffering  of  one 
who  has  been  bitten  by  a  serpent.”  (EitherjOr,  I,  p.  213) 

Another  means  by  which  the  young  aesthete  seeks  to  ex¬ 
press  and  maintain  his  transcendence  is  laughter : 

Of  all  ridiculous  things,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  ridiculous  is  to  be  a 
busy  man  of  affairs,  prompt  to  meals,  and  prompt  to  work.  Hence 
when  I  see  a  fly  settle  down  in  a  crucial  moment  on  the  nose  of  a 
business  man,  or  see  him  bespattered  by  a  carriage  . . .,  or  a  tile  from 
the  roof  falls  down  and  strikes  him  dead,  then  I  laugh  heartily.  And 
who  could  help  laughing?  What  do  they  accomplish,  these  hustlers? 
Are  they  not  like  the  housewife,  when  her  house  was  on  fire,  who  in 

1  These  discussions  occur  in  the  sections  of  the  first  volume  entitled,  respective¬ 
ly,  “The  Ancient  Tragical  Motif  as  Reflected  in  the  Modern,”  “Shadowgraphs,” 
and  “The  Unhappiest  Man.” 
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her  excitement  saved  the  fire-tongs  ?  What  more  do  they  save  from 
the  great  fire  of  life?  [Either /Or,  I,  p.  24) 

The  exact  nature  of  A’s  laughter  is  more  fully  explained  in 
a  later  paragraph : 

As  it  befell  Parmeniscus  in  the  legend,  who  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius 
lost  the  power  to  laugh,  but  got  it  back  again  on  the  Island  of  Delos,  at 
the  sight  of  the  shapeless  block  exhibited  there  as  the  image  of  the 
goddess  Leto,  so  it  has  befallen  me.  When  I  was  young,  I  forgot  how 
to  laugh  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius;  when  I  was  older,  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  beheld  reality,  at  which  I  began  to  laugh,  and  since  then  I 
have  not  stopped  laughing.  I  saw  that  the  meaning  of  life  was  to  secure 
a  livelihood  .  .  . ,  that  love’s  rich  dream  was  marriage  with  an  heiress 
that  piety  consisted  in  going  to  communion  once  a  year.  This  I  saw, 
and  I  laughed.  ( Either/Or ,  I,  p.  33) 

This  paragraph  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  allusive  nature 
of  Kierkegaard’s  mind.  The  mythical  cave  of  Trophonius 
contained  monsters  so  terrible  that  seeing  them  caused  Par- 
meniscus  to  lose  the  ability  to  laugh.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Aris¬ 
tophanes’  The  Clouds  (507-509),  where  Strepsiades  is  depicted 
as  dreading  to  enter  the  Phrontiserion  -  the  Socratic  “think 
tank’’  which  Aristophanes  invented  as  a  means  for  lampooning 
Socrates  -  as  he  would  fear  to  enter  Trophonius’  cave.  Because 
Aristophanes’  comic  interpretation  of  Socrates  had  been  very 
important  for  Kierkegaard’s  consideration  of  Socratic  irony 
in  his  dissertation,  I  suspect  that  the  legend  of  Parmeniscus 
continued  to  carry  Aristophanic  associations  for  him.  If  so, 
then  the  paragraph  can  be  interpreted  as  follows:  A,  having 
entered  into  the  realm  of  thought  or  reflection  (the  “cave  of 
Trophonius,’’  the  Phrontiserion) ,  lost  there  the  ability  to  laugh 
in  any  immediate  or  joyful  sense  -  yet  he  did  acquire  the 
ability  to  laugh  in  an  ironic  fashion  at  finite  actuality  and  its 
lack  of  ideality  (“the  shapeless  block  exhibited  there  as  the 
image  of  the  goddess  Leto”). 

So  the  young  aesthete  laughs.  But  his  laughter  is  hollow 
and  despairing,  as  he  himself  seems,  at  least  partially,  to 
realize  and  acknowledge.  At  one  point  he  refers  to  an  English 
physician’s  suggestion  -  which,  he  says,  “is  enough  to  cause  a 
feeling  of  anxiety”  -  that  an  infant’s  first  laughter  is  really  a 
manifestation  of  pain.  Then  he  poses  the  melancholy  query, 
“What  if  everything  in  the  world  were  a  misunderstanding, 
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what  if  laughter  were  really  tears}”  (Either jOr,  I,  p.  21,  my 
italics) 

This  remark  is  the  first  at  all  clear  intimation  in  Either/Or 
of  the  unity  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic.  It  indicates,  moreover, 
that  this  unity  is  a  unity  in  the  direction  of  the  tragic  -  i.e., 
that  the  comic  is  subsumable  under  the  tragic,  rather  than  the 
converse.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  nature  of  this  unity  - 
at  least  insofar  as  it  is  characteristic  of  aesthetic  existence  - 
could  best  be  determined  by  a  further  consideration  of  the 
role  of  the  comic  in  the  first  volume  of  Either  jOr. 

The  chief  discussion  of  comedy  in  Either  jOr  is  found  in  a 
review,  written  by  A,  of  “The  First  Love,”  a  play  by  A.  E. 
Scribe.  A  begins  this  review  by  informing  us  that  this  play 
“has  in  numerous  ways  affected  my  personal  life.”  At  one  time, 
he  tells  us,  he  was  in  love  with  a  young  lady.  In  fact,  the  two 
of  them  were  so  poetically  in  love,  so  romantically  preoccupied 
with  thoughts  of  one  another  when  they  were  apart,  that  their 
actual  meetings  amounted  to  very  little.  Once,  by  chance, 
they  met  at  a  performance  of  “The  First  Love,”  which  neither 
had  seen  before.  As  the  play  began,  the  young  aesthete  re¬ 
solved,  “I  would  think  only  of  her  and  of  my  love;  everything 
that  would  be  said  in  honor  of  love,  I  would  apply  to  her  and 
my  relation  to  her.”  (Either \Or,  I,  pp.  23S-240) 

After  the  performance,  he  reports,  “I  looked  up  -  all  the 
young  girls  looked  so  delighted,  my  beloved  also;  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  so  heartily  had  she  laughed.”  When  they  met  the 
next  day,  he  adds,  “We  laughed  a  little  at  one  another,  we 
had  understood  each  other,  and  we  owed  it  to  the  poet.”  “We 
arrived  at  an  explanation,”  he  continues.  “We  still  could  not 
decide  to  destroy  all  that  had  gone  before.”  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  their  love  apparently  had  ended,1  A  and  the  young 
lady  agreed  to  see  every  future  production  of  “The  First 
Love.”  He  did  so  faithfully,  and  eventually  wrote  a  review  of 
the  play.  (Either jOr,  I,  pp.  241-245) 

What  had  happened  during  the  performance  of  “The  First 
Love”  to  bring  the  two  lovers  to  “understand”  each  other  - 
and  in  what  sense  had  they  done  so  ?  What  had  happened  to 
occasion  such  laughter  -  laughter  so  hearty  that  it  brought 

1  A  does  not  tell  us  this  explicity,  but  it  becomes  clear  as  he  continues. 
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tears  to  the  young  lady’s  eyes?  “The  First  Love”  is  the  story 
of  an  empty-headed,  romantic  young  girl  named  Emmeline. 
As  a  child,  she  had  made  a  romantic  vow  with  her  cousin 
Charles,  her  “first  love.”  Although  she  has  not  seen  him  since 
she  was  eight  years  old,  when  an  impostor  wearing  Charles’ 
ring  and  claiming  to  be  Charles  appears,  she  immediately 
“recognizes”  him  as  her  beloved,  her  “first  love.”  When  the 
real  Charles  appears  and,  after  himself  posing  briefly  as  some¬ 
one  else,  reveals  himself  (and  also  reveals  the  fact  that  he  has 
married  another),  Emmeline  confesses  that  she  was  mistaken. 
Charles  was  not  really  her  “first,”  and  therefore  true,  love; 
rather  Rinville,  the  man  who  has  posed  as  Charles  (and  who  is 
fortunately  unmarried)  is  the  man  she  really  loves.  He  is  truly 
her  “first  love,”  and  the  man  whom  she  will  marry.  ( Either / 
Or,  I,  pp.  246-277) 

The  young  aesthete  will  not  allow  this  final  decision  to 
count  as  any  sort  of  improvement  on  Emmeline’s  part;  that 
would  make  the  play  “moralizing  in  a  finite  sense,”  rather 
than  “witty  in  an  infinite  sense.”  (Either /Or,  I,  p.  256).  He 
insists  that  her  love  was  illusion,  and  nothing  but  illustion, 
from  start  to  finish.  In  what  sense,  then,  had  A  and  his  be¬ 
loved  “understood  each  other”  through  the  play?  Each  had 
understood  that  their  love  (and,  by  implication,  all  love)  was 
an  illusion  -  hence  the  end  of  their  affair,  hence  the  laughter 
which  brings  tears  to  the  young  lady’s  eyes. 

In  recounting  and  laughing  at  “The  First  Love,”  the  young 
aesthete  thus  assumes  an  ironical  stance  with  respect  to  love ; 
his  words  are,  indeed,  sometimes  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Kierkegaard’s  treatment  of  irony  in  The  Concept  of  Irony.  At 
one  point  in  his  review,  he  states : 

There  must  not  be  a  single  figure  in  it  [the  play],  not  a  single  dramatic 
relationship  which  might  make  claim  to  survive  the  destruction  which 
irony,  straight  from  the  beginning,  has  been  preparing  for  everything 
and  everybody  in  it.  When  the  curtain  falls,  then  everything  is  for¬ 
gotten,  only  nothing  remains,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  one  gets  to  see; 
and  the  only  thing  one  gets  to  hear  is  a  laughter,  which  like  a  sound  in 
nature,  does  not  issue  from  a  single  human  being,  but  is  the  language 
of  a  world  force,  and  this  force  is  irony.  (Either/Or,  I,  p.  271,  my 
italics) 

Irony,  then,  discloses  nothingness,  the  essential  nullity  of 
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love  and,  indeed,  of  all  passion,  immediacy,  and  finite  actu- 
ality,  thus  enabling  the  young  aesthete  to  transcend  them. 
But  how  satisfactory  is  this  stance?  Is  the  ironic  laughter  of 
the  young  aesthete  not,  in  accordance  with  his  earlier  remark, 
ultimately  reducible  to  tears  ?  Is  his  comic  spirit  not  ultimate¬ 
ly  a  tragic  one? 

That  this  is,  indeed,  the  case  is  suggested  at  one  point  in  A’s 
review  of  “The  First  Love,’’  where  he  speaks  of  viewing  the 
play  “as  one  would  look  down  into  an  abyss  of  laughter.” 
{Either /Or ,  I,  p.  251,  my  italics)  These  words  are  revealing  - 
the  young  aesthete’s  laughter  leads  into  an  abyss.  His  irony 
discloses  the  nothingness  of  immediacy  and  finite  actuality, 
enabling  him  to  transcend  them.  But  what  is  the  exact 
character  of  this  transcendence?  It  is  a  purely  negative  tran¬ 
scendence,  a  transcendence  into  an  abyss,  into  nothingness.  A 
has  (or  so  he  thinks)  seen  that  all  love  is  illusion  -  but  he  has 
found  nothing  to  take  its  place,1  and  thus  his  laughter  is 
reducible  to  tears.  His  transcendence  bears  an  ambivalent 
relation  to  that  which  he  transcends.  He  recognizes  (or  thinks 
that  he  recognizes)  the  essential  nullity  of  all  immediacy  and 
finite  actuality,  but  at  the  same  time  he  bewails  this  fact,  for 
he  has  found  nothing  to  replace  them.  He  views  all  involve¬ 
ment  (whether  immediate  or  calculating  -  i.e.,  reflective  in  a 
finite  mode)  in  actuality  as  both  tragic  and  comic  -  but  his 
own  existence  is  a  tragic  one.  And  is  it  not  also  comic  ?  Johannes 
Climacus,  the  pseudonymous  author  of  the  Postscript,  seems 
to  delineate  the  comic  aspect  of  such  an  existence : 

(I)f  one  proposed  to  make  everything  comical  by  means  of  nothing,  it 
is  clear  at  once  that  this  comedy  is  nowhere  at  home,  since  it  lacks  a 
foothold  in  any  sphere.  The  discoverer  of  this  type  of  comedy  would 
himself  be  open  to  comic  apprehensions  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ethical  sphere,  because  as  an  existing  individual  he  must  himself  in 
one  way  or  another  have  a  foothold  in  existence.  ( Postscript ,  p.  463) 

Such  a  judgment  on  the  young  aesthete  -  that  he  is  himself 
open  to  comic  apprehension  from  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  - 
is,  in  fact,  hinted  at  in  his  own  writings.  In  the  last  of  the 

1  Judge  William,  the  “ethicist”  of  the  second  volume  of  Either j Or  and  of  the 
Stages,  directs  much  the  same  criticism  against  the  whole  age.  See  Vol.  II,  pp. 
19-20. 
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“Diapsalmata,”  the  young  aesthete  relates  this  tale: 

Something  wonderful  has  happened  to  me.  I  was  caught  up  into  the 
seventh  heaven.  There  sat  all  the  gods  in  assembly.  By  special  grace  I 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  making  a  wish.  “Wilt  thou,”  said  Mercury, 
“have  youth  or  beauty  or  power  or  a  long  life  or  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  or  any  of  the  other  glories  we  have  in  the  chest  ?  Choose,  but 
only  one  thing.”  For  a  moment  I  was  at  a  loss.  Then  I  addressed  my¬ 
self  to  the  gods  as  follows:  “Most  honorable  contemporaries,  I  choose 
this  one  thing,  that  I  may  always  have  the  laugh  on  my  side.”  Not  one 
of  the  gods  said  a  word;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  began  to  laugh.  From 
that  I  concluded  that  my  wish  was  granted,  and  found  that  the  gods 
knew  how  to  express  themselves  with  taste ;  for  it  would  hardly  have 
been  suitable  for  them  to  have  answered  gravely :  ‘  ‘Thy  wish  is  granted .  ’  ’ 
(Either  I  Or,  I,  pp.  41-42) 

A  calls  the  eternal  gods  his  contemporaries;  he  claims,  like 
them,  to  transcend  finitude,  time,  and  history.  But  is  it  not 
folly  for  mortal  man  to  make  such  a  claim?  The  human  self 
is,  according  to  Kierkegaard,  “a  synthesis  of  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  of  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  of  freedom  and 
necessity.”  ( The  Sickness  unto  Death,  p.  146,  my  italics) 
Therefore,  it  is  laughable  for  man  to  claim  an  immediate 
identity  with  the  eternal  and  the  infinite,  an  absolute  tran¬ 
scendence  of  the  temporal  and  the  finite.  The  young  aesthete 
does  not,  I  think,  have  the  laugh  on  his  side;  the  gods  laugh 
not  with  him,  but  at  him.  His  existence  is  comical,  for,  as  he 
himself  notes,  it  is  always  comical  ‘‘when  subjectivity  as  mere 
form  would  assert  itself,”  when  an  individual  ‘‘tries  to  be  the 
absolute.”  {Either jOr,  I,  pp.  140,  143) 

The  young  aesthete,  then,  views  immediacy  and  finite  actu¬ 
ality  as  both  tragic  and  comic.  But  his  own  existence  is,  when 
apprehended  from  a  higher  sphere,  comic  -  and  tragic,  for  the 
purely  negative  character  of  his  life-stance  makes  itself  felt. 
His  laughter  is  really  tears.  Actuality  indeed  lacks  ideality, 
embodies  comic  and  tragic  contradictions;1  but  a  merely 
negative  transcendence  of  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  fails 
to  resolve  the  contradiction  between  the  finitude  and  the 

In  the  Postscripts,  Johannes  Climacus  defines  both  the  comic  and  the  tragic 
in  terms  of  contradiction  -  “ the  tragic  is  the  suffering  contradiction,  the  comical  the 
painless  contradiction.''  ( Postscript ,  p.  459)  From  these  definitions,  I  think,  it’can 
be  seen  how  a  “contradiction”  which  is  comic  when  viewed  merely  externally  can 
be  tragic  when  viewed  sympathetically. 
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infinite,  the  temporality  and  the  eternity,  the  involvement 
within  the  world  and  transcendence  of  the  world  which 
characterizes  the  human  self.  Reflective  aesthetic  existence  is, 
then,  like  more  immediate  and  finitized  modes  of  existence, 
both  comic  and  tragic. 

But  does  the  hollow,  despairing  laughter  of  the  young 
aesthete  provide  the  ultimate  embodiment  of  the  unity  of  the 
comic  and  the  tragic  ?  Is  this  the  unity  which  Socrates  assert¬ 
ed  -  and  perhaps  himself  embodied  -  at  the  end  of  the  Sympo¬ 
sium}  In  his  dissertation,  Kierkegaard  sometimes  seems  to 
suggest  that  this  is  the  case : 

Baur  makes  the  attractive  observation  that  the  Symposium  ends  with 
Agathon  and  Aristophanes  (the  discursive  moments)  finally  becoming 
intoxicated,  while  Socrates  alone  remains  sober  as  the  unity  of  the 
comic  and  the  tragic  ....  Insofar  as  there  can  be  any  question  of 
Socrates  furnishing  the  unity  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  manifestly, 
this  can  only  be  insofar  as  irony  itself  is  this  unity  .  .  .  Such  a  higher 
unity  Socrates  might  possibly  provide,  but  this  unity  is  the  abstract 
and  negative  unity  in  nothingness.  ( The  Concept  of  Irony,  p.  89) 

The  Socratic  standpoint  bears,  then,  an  essential  likeness 
to  that  of  the  young  aesthete.  Socratic  irony  and  romantic 
irony,  taken  as  modes  of  existence,  are  -  despite  certain 
differences1  -  basically  the  same.  Each  unites  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  in  a  negative  transcendence  over  against  immediacy 
and  finite  actuality  -  a  transcendence  into  nothingness. 
Plato’s  portrayal  of  Socrates  in  the  Symposium  would  thus 
serve  to  confirm  the  Aristophanic  caricature  of  Socrates  as 
suspended  from  empty  air,  a  worshipper  of  clouds. 

But  how  straightforwardly  is  Kierkegaard’s  suggestion  at 
this  point  to  be  taken?  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
magister  ironicus  is  himself  ironic  here  -  that,  in  fact,  his 
whole  dissertation  on  irony  is  an  ironic  work.2  His  words 
cannot  be  taken  unambiguously ;  a  fortiori,  the  Socratic  irony 
which  he  depicts,  and  the  unity  of  comedy  and  tragedy  which 
it  expresses,  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  Socratic  irony  does,  like 

1  See  The  Concept  of  Irony,  p.  260,  for  a  brief  statement  of  these  differences. 
This  discussion  should,  however,  be  read  in  the  light  of  certain  qualifications  to  be 
made  below. 

2  See  Lee  M.  Capel’s  introduction  and  notes  to  his  translation  of  The  Concept 
of  Irony  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  matter. 
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the  romantic  irony  of  the  young  aesthete,  express  some  sort 
of  transcendence  over  against  immediacy  and  merely  finite 
actuality.  But  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  this  transcendence  ? 
Is  it  a  purely  negative  transcendence,  a  transcendence  into 
nothingness,  or  does  it  have  some  more  positive  character? 
Kierkegaard’s  later  writings  make  it  clear  that  irony  is  not 
inevitably  the  expression  of  despairing  aestheticism  or  some 
other  wholly  negative  life-stance,  that  it  may  be  the  “incogni¬ 
to”  of  an  “ethicist.”  It  is  in  this  sense,  Johannes  Climacus 
suggests,  that  Socrates  is  an  ironist.1 

Does  the  unity  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  then,  recur  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  in  the  irony  of  the  ethicist,  such  as 
Socrates?  And,  if  so,  how  is  the  unity  here  determined? 
Ouidam,  the  diarist  of  Stages  on  Life’s  Way,  provides  an 
answer  to  these  questions : 

If  in  accordance  with  one  of  Plato’s  interpretations  we  ingeniously 
explain  Socrates  as  the  unity  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  it  is  quite 
right,  but  the  query  remains,  Wherein  does  this  unity  consist?  It 
cannot  be  a  question  of  a  new  kind  of  poetry  or  anything  of  that  sort ; 
no,  the  unity  consists  in  seriousness.  Socrates  then  was  the  most  serious 
man  in  Greece  ....  (H)is  comic  sense  was  precisely  as  great  as  his 
ethical  pathos;  his  seriousness  was  hidden  in  jest,  hence  he  had  free¬ 
dom  in  it  .... 

In  the  case  of  an  immediate  existence  it  is  important  not  to  see  the 
contradiction,  for  with  that  immediacy  is  lost;  in  the  existence  of 
spirit  the  important  thing  is  to  hold  out  and  to  endure  the  contradic¬ 
tions  but  at  the  same  time  to  hold  them  off  from  oneself  in  freedom. 
(Stages,  p.  335) 

The  ethically  existing  individual,  such  as  Socrates,  employs 
the  vis  comica  of  irony  to  distance  himself  from  the  contra¬ 
dictions  of  immediacy  and  finite  actuality,  to  make  them 
appear  in  their  relativity,  and  thus  to  preserve  his  relation  to 
the  absolute  ethical  requirement.  His  irony  is  like  romantic 
irony,  the  irony  of  the  aestheticist,  in  that  it  involves  the 
negation  (or  at  least  the  relativization)  of  immediacy  and 
finitude.  But  it  is  unlike  romantic  irony  in  that  the  ethicist  has 

1  See  especially  Postscript,  pp.  449-450,  where  Johannes  Climacus  says  that, 
in  discussing  Socrates,  we  must  not  “like  Magister  Kierkegaard  consciously  or 
unconsciously”  present  “only  one  side  of  him”  -  an  apparent  hint  as  to  the  ironic 
character  of  The  Concept  of  Irony. 
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found  a  new  foothold  (Kierkegaard  sometimes  refers  to  a 
“new  immediacy”)  in  a  positive  relation  to  the  ethical  ideal. 
Nevertheless,  the  attempt  to  renounce  the  immediacy  and 
finitude  in  which  one  is  involved  entails  suffering,  and  hence 
has  its  tragic  aspects.  In  this  way,  then,  the  irony  of  the 
ethicist  unites  the  comic  and  the  tragic ;  his  vis  comica  enables 
him  to  relativize  immediacy  and  finitude,  while  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  tragic  he  takes  up  the  task  of  resignation 
and  of  fulfilling  the  requirement  of  the  ethical. 

Later  in  the  Stages,  Frater  Taciturnus  discusses  this  subject 
further: 

By  force  of  spirit  to  see  at  once  the  comic  and  the  tragic  in  the  same 
thing  is  the  culmination  of  paganism.  In  the  loftier  passion  which  out 
of  this  unity  elects  the  tragic,  religiousness  has  its  beginning  ....  As 
an  animal,  man  has  two  legs  (extremities),  and  likewise  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  are  extremities  necessary  for  movement  in  the  case  of  one 
who  would  exist  by  virtue  of  spirit  after  having  given  up  immediacy. 
( Stages ,  p.  383) 

Socrates,  then,  represents  “the  culmination  of  paganism,” 
the  jumping-off  point  for  religiousness  in  the  strict  sense  -  if, 
indeed,  he  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  representative  of  what 
Kierkegaard  calls  “religiousness  A.”1  At  such  a  point  in 
existence,  as  the  pain  of  the  contradiction  between  the  fini¬ 
tude  and  the  infinity  of  the  human  self  is  more  and  more  felt, 
two  possibilities  offer  themselves.  A  man  may  choose  to  ac¬ 
centuate  either  the  comic  or  the  tragic  side  of  the  corni-tragic 
unity.  The  “humorist,”  according  to  Johannes  Climacus,  is  he 
who  feels  the  pain  inherent  in  human  existence,  but  then 
“turns  deceptively  aside  and  revokes  the  suffering  in  the  form 
of  the  jest.”  (. Postscript ,  p.  400)  He  is  unable  to  grant  suffering 
a  decisive  religious  significance ;  he  finds  it  impossible  to  unite 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  so,  with  a  laughter  which  is  born 
of  pain,  he  exempts  himself  from  the  task.2  The  religious 


1  In  the  Postscript,  Socrates  is  described  by  Johannes  Climacus  as  “an  ethicist 
tending  towards  the  limits  of  the  religious.”  (Postscript,  p.  450) 

2  This  characterization  of  Kierkegaard’s  conception  of  the  humorist  necessarily 
abstracts  from  a  number  of  problems  of  interpretation.  See  Reidar  Thomte, 
Kierkegaard's  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Princeton,  1948),  pp.  101-102.  I  am  tempted 
to  believe  that  Kerkegaard  never  became  completely  clear  on  the  relation  of 
humor  to  irony  or  to  the  various  "stages”  of  existence.  However,  he  who  finds 
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individual,  on  the  other  hand,  "out  of  this  unity  elects  the 
tragic,"  chooses  the  suffering  involved  in  this  impossible  task. 
Even  here  humor  seems  to  play  a  subordinate  role,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  role  played  by  irony  in  ethical  existence,  for  the 
truly  religious  man  must  be  able  to  laugh  a  bit,  in  humility, 
even  at  his  own  attempts  to  realize  the  infinite.  "(T)o  shorten 
one’s  hours  of  sleep  and  to  buy  up  each  waking  period  of  the 
day  and  not  to  spare  oneself,  and  then  to  understand  that  the 
whole  is  a  jest:  aye,  that  is  earnestness."  ( Postscript ,  p.  421)1 

Thus,  according  to  Kierkegaard,  the  unity  of  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  has  meaning  -  although  a  somewhat  different 
meaning  -  at  every  stage  of  human  existence.  It  might  seem, 
in  fact,  that  he  would  consider  this  unity  the  final  word  to  be 
said  concerning  human  existence  -  a  view  which  clearly  has 
much  appeal  for  twentieth-century  man.  However,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  never  explicitly  addresses  this  question,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  mistaken  to  suggest  that  this  is  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  position.  In  the  final  analysis,  he  was  not  a  poet,  an 
ethicist,  or  even  a  philosopher,  but  a  Christian  believer  and 
theologian.  As  a  Christian,  he  believed  that  the  union  of  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  the  need  for  which  is  the  most  basic 
theme  of  his  whole  authorship,  had  been  realized  in  Christ  - 
God  incarnate,  crucified,  and  resurrected. 

Thus,  for  Kierkegaard,  the  unity  of  comedy  and  tragedy 
could  only  be  penultimate,  not  ultimate,  truth.  Human 
existence  is  not  ultimately  comic,  for  "eternity  is  too  serious 
a  place  for  laughter."  (Journals,  #837)  Man  is  sinful,  and  the 
decision  for  or  against  faith  is  an  eternally  decisive  one,  which 
calls  for  a  seriousness  surpassing  even  the  jesting  earnestness 
of  Socratic  irony,  for 

Socrates  did  not  possess  the  true  ideal,  nor  had  he  any  notion  of  sin, 
nor  that  man’s  salvation  required  a  cricified  God  ....  He  therefore 
retained  irony  which  simply  expresses  his  superiority  to  the  world’s 
folly.  But  for  a  Christian,  irony  is  not  enough,  it  can  never  answer  to 


unclarity  in  Kierkegaard’s  works  might  do  well  to  remember  the  comic/tragic 
motto  of  the  Stages  -  “Such  works  are  mirrors:  when  a  monkey  looks  into  them, 
no  Apostle  can  be  seen  looking  out.” 

1  I  owe  this  reference  to  Hermann  Diem,  Kierkegaard’ s  Dialectic  of  Existence, 
translated  by  Harold  Knight  (Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1959),  p.  46. 
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the  teirible  truth  that  salvation  means  that  God  is  crucified  .  . 
[Journals,  #1122) 

But,  despite  the  pain  inherent  in  existence,  the  suffering 
required  by  the  religious  life,  and  human  sinfulness,  neither, 
I  think,  would  Kierkegaard  say  that  human  existence  is  ulti¬ 
mately  tragic.  For  he  believed  that,  in  Christianity,  man  is 
offered  forgiveness  and  salvation.  If  “eternity  is  too  serious  a 
place  for  laughter,”  might  this  not,  then,  be  true  only  of 
laughter  in  a  comic  sense?  Might  not  Kierkegaard  want  as 
well  to  say,  what  he  had  said  as  a  youth,  that 

.  .  .  humour  is  also  the  joy  which  has  overcome  the  world.  ( Journals , 
#J44) 

Tulane  University 
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ACTION,  PERCEPTION,  AND  ART* 


HAROLD  N.  LEE 


Is  art  an  activity  or  is  it  an  object,  a  thing?  Should  art  be 
defined  as  a  way  of  making  or  producing  something  or  should 
it  be  defined  as  that  which  is  made  or  produced,  that  is,  as  the 
work  of  art  ?  These  questions  mark  a  long  standing  dispute  in 
the  philosophy  of  art.  Etymologically,  the  word  'art’  goes 
back  to  skill  or  ingenuity  in  human  construction,  and  this 
meaning  is  still  basic  in  such  words  as  ‘artifact’  and  ‘artisan’. 
So-called  fine  art,  however,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
aesthetic  experience,  and  the  philosophy  of  art  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  usually  held  to  be  closely  related  to  the  study  of 
aesthetic  value.  The  peculiar  relevance  of  art  within  human 
experience  is  to  be  found  in  fine  art,  and  is  to  be  judged 
aesthetically. 

John  Dewey  brings  out  the  contrast  between  art  and 
aesthetics  early  in  his  book  Art  As  Experience.  He  says 
‘artistic’  refers  primarily  to  the  act  of  production  and  ‘esthe¬ 
tic’  to  that  of  perception  and  enjoyment.”1  He  goes  on  to 
deplore  the  absence  of  a  word  ‘‘designating  the  two  processes 
taken  together,”  but  conceives  his  theory  to  show  that  the 
two  are  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  each  other.  The 
relation  that  Dewey  finds  does  not  satisfy  me,  however,  for 
his  theory  seems  to  waver  between  ‘‘a  solvent  union”  that 
absorbs  all  differences2  and  a  relation  that  is  quite  external.3 

*  A  shorter  version  of  this  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southwestern 
Philosophical  Society  at  Austin,  Texas,  November  23,  1969,  and  is  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  that  meeting. 

1  John  Dewey,  Art  As  Experience,  New  York,  1934,  P-  45-  See  also  Experience 
and  Nature,  Chicago,  1926,  Chapter  IX 

2  Experience  and  Nature,  p.  359. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  375.  “Art  .  .  .  may  be  defined  as  an  esthetic  perception  together  with 
(italics  mine)  an  operative  perception  (italics  Dewey’s)  of  the  efficiencies  of  the 
esthetic  object.” 
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The  vacillation  seems  to  depend  on  Dewey’s  mood  of  the 
moment  in  regard  to  the  illegitimacy  of  separations  but  the 
legitimacy  of  desirable  distinctions.1 2 

I  think  that  the  two  views  of  the  nature  of  art  (that  is, 
whether  it  is  an  activity  or  an  object)  can  be  shown  to  be 
essentially  related  and  not  only  externally  so;  and  that  this 
can  be  done  without  blurring  the  distinction  between  them. 
I  did  not  always  think  this.  In  the  chapter  entitled  ‘Art’  in 
my  book  Perception  and  Aesthetic  Value,2,  I  recognized  the 
two  views  but  thought  that  one  had  to  choose  between  them. 
I  dismissed  out  of  hand  the  one  that  defines  art  in  terms  of 
activity,  saying  that  such  a  definition  would  subject  art  to 
either  moral  or  practical  ends.  Perhaps  my  views  on  the  nature 
of  moral  values  and  practical  ends  have  changed,  but  the 
main  reason  for  my  now  holding  an  essential  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  views  is  epistemological.  I  now  hold  that  the 
object  of  perception  -  that  is,  what  is  perceived  -  is  in  an 
essential  way  produced  in  part  by  previous  reactions  and 
responses.  Perception  is  conditioned  by  the  present  possibili¬ 
ties  of  action,  and  these  present  possibilities  are  themselves 
conditioned  by  past  responses.  There  is  no  delineated  or  definite 
physical  thing  or  object  of  any  sort  aside  from  the  activity  of  an 
organism.3 

Of  course  this  activity  is  more  primordial  than  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  work  of  fine  art,  but  the  activities  differ  only  in 
degree  not  in  kind.  Perception  itself  is  a  constructive  activity ; 
hence  the  pleasures  or  satisfactions  in  perceiving  are  them¬ 
selves  pleasures  or  satisfactions  in  constructive  activity. 

In  the  chapter  on  Art  in  Perception  and  Aesthetic  Value  I 
made  two  assumptions  that  I  now  reject.  Both  were  uncriti¬ 
cally  made.  The  first  was  that  nature  is  composed  of  separate 
or  discrete  things  or  events.  Without  any  analysis  of  what  it  is 


1  Dewey  may  have  been  able  always  to  resolve  this  difference  in  mood,  but  he 
did  not  always  make  clear  to  the  rest  of  us  how  he  did  so. 

2  H.  N.  Lee,  Perception  and  Aesthetic  Value,  New  York,  1938;  reissued  New 
York,  1967,  Chapter  IX. 

3  This  view  has  been  elaborated  by  George  Herbert  Mead.  See  especially  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Present,  Chicago,  1932,  Supplementary  Essay  II,  “The  Physical 
Thing,”  and  The  Philosophy  of  the  Act,  Chicago,  1938,  Part  II,  “Perceptual  and 
Manipulatory  Phases  of  the  Act.” 
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to  be  a  physical  thing,  I  classified  the  work  of  art  as  a  physical 
thing.  I  assumed  that  physical  things  are  discrete,  and  that 
nature  is  composed  of  discrete  parts.  Dewey  seems  sometimes 
to  make  this  assumption,  although  without  fully  realizing  its 
consequences,  and  this  accounts  for  the  externality  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  views  when  it  appears  to  be  external. 
He  also  seems  sometimes  to  rebel  against  the  assumption, 
again  without  fully  following  out  the  implications,  and  this 
accounts  for  his  rejection  of  separations.  Some  persons  would 
say  that  the  question  of  discrete  parts  in  nature  is  ontological, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  I  hold  it  to  be  primarily  epistemologi¬ 
cal  ;  the  discreteness  of  parts  is  conditioned  by  knowing. 

The  second  uncritical  assumption  I  made  in  Perception  and 
Aesthetic  Value  was  that  the  data  of  perceptual  intuition  are 
ultimate  in  the  analysis  of  the  content  of  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  now  find  reason  to  hold  that  if  data  are  purely 
intuited,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  them,  but  if  they  are  to 
be  perceived  (that  is,  are  to  become  a  part  of  conscious 
experience),  something  in  addition  to  intuition  is  necessary. 
The  ultimate  content  of  consciousness  is  supplied  by  intuition, 
but  no  one  is  aware  of  this  content  by  itself.  There  is  no  per¬ 
ception  (that  is,  consciousness  of  what  is  intuited)  until  after 
an  organic  reaction  or  response  to  what  is  intuited  occurs. 
This  unconscious  response  is  the  prototype  of  a  concept,  and 
thus  is  the  first  step  toward  conceptualization.  I  shall  call  this 
primordial  response  which  is  not  conscious  but  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  consciousness  ‘proto-generalization’.  I  still  find 
the  term  ‘perceptual  intuition’  useful,  and  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  used  in  Perception  and  Aesthetic  Vahie,  but  percep¬ 
tual  intuition  is  not  pure  intuition  since  it  is  conscious  and 
involves  proto-generalizations.  The  data  of  perceptual  in¬ 
tuition  are  the  first  data  of  which  we  are  aware.  They  are  not 
epistemologically  given  since  they  are  the  result  of  selective 
and  interpretative  response.  I  now  make  an  ontological  as¬ 
sumption,  but  this  time  it  is  not  uncritical,  and  it  is  recognized 
to  be  hypothetical:  whatever  is,  is  in  flux.  By  ‘flux’  I  mean 
continuous  process,  passage  -  coming  into  being  and  passing 
away ;  and  by  ‘continuous’  I  mean  having  no  gaps,  no  breaks, 
no  sheer  stops,  no  internal  boundaries.  By  ‘intuition’  I  mean 
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immediate  contact  with  the  flux,  that  is,  immediate  partici¬ 
pation  in  it;  and  by  ‘immediate’  I  mean  subject  to  no  kind  of 
mediation  whatever.  None  of  these  meanings  are  strange  or 
bizarre ;  they  are  specifications  of  ordinary  usage. 

Every  episode  in  the  flux  is  continually  interacting  with 
other  episodes  with  the  qualification  that  strictly  speaking 
there  are  no  separate  episodes  but  only  centers  of  greater  or 
less  activity  merging  into  each  other  without  boundaries,  for 
the  flux  is  a  continuum  -  but  to  pursue  this  farther  would  lead 
to  an  ontological  digression.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  the  flux  episodes  arise  that  are  acutely  sensi¬ 
tive,  that  is,  react  to  very  slight  changes  and  to  very  many  of 
the  changes  that  go  on  around  them.  Let  us  call  such  an  epi¬ 
sode  ‘an  organism’  and  let  us  call  that  to  which  it  responds 
‘a  stimulus’. 

The  variety  of  stimuli  is  infinite  but  the  responses  of  an 
organism  are  limited  in  number.  For  an  organism  to  endure 
and  not  to  be  soon  dissipated,  an  economy  of  response  must 
be  set  up:  a  limited  number  of  responses  answer  to  an  un¬ 
limited  diversity  of  stimuli.  One  kind  of  response  answers  to 
many  different  stimuli,  and  the  similarity  of  response  sets  up 
similarities  in  the  stimuli.1  Reaction  takes  place  not  to  the 
diversities  of  the  stimuli  but  to  the  stimuli  regarded  as  kinds. 
This  economy  of  response  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
emergency  of  consciousness. 

The  first  dawning  consciousness  is  the  dim  recognition  in¬ 
volved  in  the  economy  of  response,  that  is,  in  reacting  to  what 
has  been  reacted  to  before.  Although  the  words  are  too  sophis¬ 
ticated,  consciousness  might  be  said  to  begin  with  the  reaction 
“Aha,  there  it  is  again.”  One  is  conscious  of  whatever  he  is 
conscious  of  as  it  is  recognizable  as  conditioned  by  what  has 
happened  before  -  that  is,  at  least  dimly  as  an  instance  of  a 
kind.  Response  to  a  present  stimulus  must  refer  to  stimuli 
not  now  present  in  order  for  the  stimulus  to  be  recognized. 
Psychology  has  long  known  that  perception  takes  place  always 
with  a  reference  to  past  experience.  Perception  always  con- 

1  J-  Piaget,  Judgment  and  Reasoning  in  the  Child,  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  1959, 
p.  144:  the  awareness  of  resemblance  in  objects  is  “the  product  ...  of  our  reaction 
to  those  objects.” 
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tains  at  least  a  modicum  of  reference  to  both  past  and  future. 
Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  consciousness  arises  with  the  ability 
of  an  organism  to  respond  to  stimuli  that  are  not  present. 
Present  stimuli  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  stimuli  not 
present. 

My  argument  runs  this  way:  intuition,  that  is,  immediate 
participation  in  the  flux  of  existence,  is  not  conscious.  Con¬ 
sciousness  arises  when  an  economy  of  response  and  all  the 
complexity  of  organic  conditions  of  sensitivity  that  go  with 
it  produce  the  capacity  of  responding  to  stimuli  that  are  not 
present,  and  incorporating  this  response  into  the  response  to 
stimuli  that  are  present,  thus  interpreting  them.  The  inter¬ 
pretative  conditions  are  embryonic  concepts.  They  are  what 
I  have  called  ‘proto-generalizations’.  They  become  fully 
developed  concepts  upon  further  elaboration  of  complexities 
such  as  distance  perception,  delayed  response,  inhibited 
response,  and  what  George  Herbert  Mead  called  ‘significant 
gesture’,1  language,  and  so  on. 

Fully  developed  concepts  cannot  be  achieved  without 
symbolism.  Concepts  are  meanings,  and  meanings  are  sym¬ 
bolic  reference.  Most  important  among  the  symbols  necessary 
for  conceptualization  is  language.  Language  is  composed 
largely  of  words  that  name  concepts.  No  one  invents  his  own 
language,  however ;  it  is  a  social  inheritance,  and  in  the  words 
of  one’s  native  tongue,  one  learns  the  main  lines  of  the  con¬ 
ceptual  scheme  for  cutting  the  flux  into  manageable  and 
socially  accepted  objects  and  things.  The  upshot  of  all  this  is 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  things,  the  objects  and  events, 
that  make  up  the  perceptual  world  is  based  fundamentally  on 
the  common  acts  and  responses  to  the  flux  of  existence.  I 
hazard  the  opinion  that  in  nature  aside  from  the  responses  of 
organisms  there  are  no  discrete  objects  or  things. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  it  can  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  sharp  dichotomy  between  producing  and  perceiving, 
and  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  make  an  exclusive  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  two  in  formulating  a  definition  of  art.  Perception 
itself  finds  only  objects  the  precise  definitive  natures  of  which 
have  been  determined  by  previous  responses  and  acts  of  the 

1  See  Mead,  Mind,  Self  and  Society,  Chicago,  1934,  pp.  68-82. 
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organism.  The  apparently  discrete  objects  of  perception  are 
products  in  essential  part  of  the  possibilities  of  response. 
Perception  is  not  the  passive  mirroring  of  a  ready-made  world. 
Perception  is  the  interpreting  of  the  data  of  intuition  in  terms 
supplied  by  action  and  response.  Perceptual  intuition  is  this 
interpreting  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  that  is,  perception 
involving  a  minimum  of  interpretation.  Perceptual  intuition 
is  the  content,  ultimate  as  far  as  consciousness  goes,  of  ex¬ 
perience,  but  it  is  never  free  from  all  interpretation.  The 
interpretative  element  is  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 
less,  hence,  perceptual  intuition  is  a  relative  and  not  a  sharp 
category.  Perceiving  always  involves  activities  of  selecting, 
interpreting,  and  enforming  except  that  these  activities  are, 
in  truth,  not  separate,  but  only  three  aspects  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  activity  of  grasping  and  manipulating  the  environ¬ 
ment  -  of  formulating  adaptive  response. 

The  fine  artist  is  one  who  lives  in  a  different  perceptual 
world  than  does  the  common  man,  but  this  is  a  phenomenon  of 
only  a  highly  civilized  and  complex  culture.  In  simple  situ¬ 
ations,  the  artist  is  the  highly  skilled  artisan  who  preceives 
and  manipulates  better  than  his  fellows.  What  he  produces  is 
beautiful  because  he  perceives  and  manipulates  better.  His 
better  perception  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  more  sensitive 
sense-organs;  it  is  not  independent  of  his  manipulatory  skill. 
Some  psychologists  have  found  reason  to  believe  that  ability 
to  respond  in  a  variety  of  ways  is  as  important  as  sense-organ 
sensitivity  in  determining  perception.1  The  artisan  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  civilization  who  shapes  and  ornaments  his  tools  and  reli¬ 
gious  symbols  or  the  poet  who  sings  of  the  traditions  and  gods 
of  his  people  is  a  simpler  and  clearer  example  of  the  artist  than 
is  the  painter  or  sculptor  or  musician  of  the  modern  world.  I 
do  not  say  that  he  creates  greater  beauty,  for  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  increasing  complexities  of  civilization  is  a 
greater  degree  of  specialization,  which,  building  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past,  often  achieves  more  striking 
success  in  each  specialized  field  of  endeavor. 

1  See  James  G.  Taylor,  The  Behavioral  Basis  of  Perception,  New  Haven,  1962. 
The  opening  words  of  Taylor’s  Preface  are:  “The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  all 
conscious  experience  is  a  function  of  learned  behavior.” 
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The  modern  artist  has  become  a  specialist,  and  in  so  doing, 
he  has  tended  to  draw  away  from  the  primordial  sources  of 
his  activity,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  has  led  philoso¬ 
phers  of  art  and  of  aesthetics  to  views  in  which  art  and  the 
aesthetic  appear  to  have  only  an  external  connection.  A 
modern  craftsman  or  artisan  who  is  primarily  interested  in 
turning  out  products  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  trade  -  that 
is,  someone  else’s  needs  or  wants  that  are  foreign  to  him  - 
and  who  also  ornaments  his  products  in  ways  he  thinks  will 
attract  a  buyer  has  separated  aesthetic  considerations  from 
considerations  of  production  and  then  has  turned  around  and 
related  them  again,  but  only  externally  and  fortuitously.  An 
aesthetic  theory  that  goes  no  farther  than  the  consideration 
of  this  sort  of  art  is  in  danger  of  becoming  superficial.  No; 
perception  and  action  cannot  be  separated.  They  can  be 
distinguished  but  not  separated.  All  human  perceptions  are 
constituted  in  part  by  those  fundamental  responses  which  I 
have  called  proto-generalizations.  More  elaborate  perceptions 
are  further  conditioned  by  the  ability  to  manipulate,  and  also 
by  the  ability  to  symbolize,  especially  in  language.  The  fine 
artist  in  a  complex  culture,  even  though  a  specialist,  need  not 
be  a  person  who  has  separated  producing  from  perceiving.  To 
the  contrary,  in  so  far  as  he  is  genuinely  fine  and  genuinely  an 
artist,  his  sensitivities  and  responses  are  attuned  to  each  other 
so  delicately  that  he  produces  and  perceives  away  and  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  most  of  us. 

Perception  is  a  function  of  response  in  the  mathematical 
sense  of  the  word  ‘function’,  that  is,  the  variability  of  the 
percept  depends  on  the  variation  in  response.  Change  the 
organic  possibilities  of  action  and  the  percept  is  changed. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  independent  percept  followed 
(after  neural  mediation)  by  a  muscular  response.  Perception  is 
a  selective  and  an  interpretative  process,  and  the  ability  to 
respond  set  up  in  habits  of  response  is  one  of  the  necessary 
selective  factors.  Hence,  perception  and  the  activity  of  pro¬ 
ducing  should  not  be  separated  in  the  philosophy  of  art. 
Even  if  the  definition  is  stated  verbally  in  terms  primarily  of 
perception,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  perception  is  a 
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function  of  reaction,  and  the  reaction  relevant  in  this  case  is 
the  artist’s  activity. 

In  fine  art,  however,  there  is  a  striving  for  aesthetic  merit, 
and  aesthetic  surface  (to  use  Prall’s  term)1  is  not  the  same  as 
aesthetic  merit.  The  aesthetic  value  of  what  is  aesthetic  lies 
in  the  pleasantness  or  satisfactoriness  of  perception.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  pleasantness  or  satisfactoriness  but  the 
conditions  can  perhaps  be  identified  as  resting  on  smooth, 
uninhibited,  unimpeded  yet  conscious  activity.  To  perceive  is 
itself  pleasant  when  perception  is  intense,  unimpeded,  and 
dependent  on  conditions  of  response  that  have  been  successful 
in  the  course  of  evolution  or  of  the  development  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  organism.  The  basic  satisfactions  have  been  added  to, 
intensified  or  modified  by  conditioning  in  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Basically,  however,  it  is  the  pleasantness  of  successful 
enforming  of  raw  perceptual  data  that  constitutes  the  measure 
of  aesthetic  value.  If  the  artist  can  create  a  vehicle  that  enables 
the  spectator  to  see  or  to  hear  more  adequately  than  he  saw 
or  heard  before,  he  had  created  a  work  of  fine  art.  Action  and 
perception  are  as  inseparably  joined  here  as  are  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  same  coin. 

The  original  artist  is  a  person  who  both  perceives  and  con¬ 
structs  more  acutely  and  more  profoundly  than  others.  This 
‘original’  is  in  either  sense  of  the  word:  original  in  point  of 
development,  that  is,  primitive;  and  original  in  point  of 
creativity,  that  is,  doing  something  that  has  not  been  done 
before.  The  artist  can  perceive  more  acutely  and  profoundly 
because  he  can  interpret  the  stimuli  now  present  (and  of  which 
he  is  not  fully  conscious  until  he  has  interpreted  them)  more 
richly  and  fully  in  terms  of  stimuli  not  present,  that  is,  past 
and  future.  After  all,  such  interpretation  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  consciousness.  It  is  possible  only  because  his  abilities 
to  react  and  respond,  and  thus  to  construct,  are  constantly 
operative  in  his  habitual  approach  to  his  experience. 

How  can  it  be  known  that  any  person  can  perceive  more 
acutely  and  profoundly  in  this  way?  The  only  criterion  is 
communication,  and  this  is  where  the  work  of  art  is  important. 
Even  if  there  are  multitudes  of  brushless  painters  and  voice- 

1  D.  W.  Prall,  Aesthetic  Judgment,  New  York,  1929. 
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less  poets,  no  one  can  know  it,  not  even  the  brushless  painter 
or  voiceless  poet  himself.  He  can  sentimentally  believe,  as  a 
result  of  wishful  thinking,  that  he  is  an  artist,  and  doubtless 
many  do,  but  there  is  no  evidence.  The  artist  who  has  a  vision 
constructs  a  vehicle  that  can  convey  the  vision  to  the  rest  of 
us.  If  he  cannot  construct  a  vehicle  of  communication,  it  is  my 
contention  that  he  does  not  have  the  vision,  for  what  one  sees 
is  a  function  of  what  one  can  do.  There  is  no  warrant  for  any¬ 
one  to  call  him  an  artist  or  to  consider  him  one.  Seeing  the 
world  vividly  and  profoundly  is  itself  an  extension  of  selecting 
and  enforming  activities.  The  world  is  not  such  and  such  in 
separate  detail  until  it  is  perceived  to  be  such  and  such.  The 
artist  is  the  one  whose  perceptions  are  fresh  and  profound 
because  his  powers  of  selecting  and  enforming  are  unusually 
great,  and  these  powers  depend  on  his  activities.  His  vision  and 
its  means  of  communication  are  inseparable.  A  so-called 
vision  that  does  not  include  the  activities  essential  to  com¬ 
municability  is  incomplete  as  a  vision;  while  a  vehicle  of 
communication  that  does  not  convey  a  vision  is  not  a  work  of 
art. 
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STRUCTURES  IN  ART  MEDIA 

MARIAN  L.  PAUSON 


The  problem  of  structural  relations  among  art  media  needs 
to  be  reinvestigated  in  the  light  of  contemporary  theories. 
In  an  aesthetics  which  is  rooted  in  classical  metaphysics,  the 
problem  of  structural  relations  among  the  arts  can  be  explored 
in  a  larger  theory  of  being  with  its  essential  structures.  In  an 
aesthetic  theory  which  does  not  rely  on  an  ontology,  either 
classical  or  contemporary,  the  problem  of  structural  relations 
among  art  media  is  more  complex.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  investigate  the  problem  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
thinkers,  particularly,  Susanne  Langer’s  Mind:  an  Essay  on 
Human  Feeling,  Marshall  McLuhan’s  theory  of  media,  and 
Carl  Jung’s  theory  of  the  collective  unconscious.  The  goal  is 
to  offer  insight  toward  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  study  of 
structural  relations  among  the  arts. 

Taking  the  work  of  art  as  art  symbol,  we  can  say  with 
Susanne  Langer  that  works  of  art  are  images  of  the  forms  of 
feeling  which  are  always  organic  or  “living”.  Feeling  is  taken 
as  a  heightened  form  of  life.  The  art  symbol  is  thus  a  symbolic 
projection  of  how  vital  and  emotional  and  intellectual  tensions 
appear,  i.e.,  how  they  feel.  Susanne  Langer  makes  feeling  the 
starting  point  of  a  philosophy  of  mind.  She  holds,  however,  that 
there  is  no  basic  vocabularly  of  lines  and  colors  and  elementa¬ 
ry  tonal  structures  or  poetic  phrases,  with  conventional 
emotive  meanings,  from  which  complex  expressive  forms, 
works  of  art,  can  be  composed  by  rules  of  manipulation. 
Rather  the  work  of  art  is  primary.  One  might  call  it  a  “meta¬ 
phorical  symbol”.  It  is  not  a  simple  metaphor,  but  a  highly 
elaborate  one  in  which  the  elements  of  composition  are  arti¬ 
culated  to  various  degrees,  their  sense  is  one  thing  in  one  of 
their  internal  relations  and  something  else  in  another.  For 
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Langer  the  essential  structural  elements  of  all  the  arts, 
considered  here  as  projected  images  of  feeling,  consist  in  the 
establishment  and  organization  of  tensions : 

The  most  fundamental  elements  seem  to  be  tensions;  and  upon  closer 
inspection,  tensions  show  some  peculiarly  interesting  traits.  By  their 
very  occurrence  they  immediately  engender  a  structure.  They  act  on 
each  other  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  —  they  can  be  handled  so  as  to 
intersect  without  losing  their  identity,  or  contrariwise,  so  that  they 
fuse  and  compose  entirely  new  elements.  They  can  be  intensified  or 
muted,  resolved  either  by  being  spent  or  by  being  counterbalanced, 
be  modified  by  a  touch  and  all  the  while  they  make  for  structure.  This 
appears  to  be  true  in  all  the  great  orders  of  art  in  every  one  of  them,  a 
general  range  of  tensions  is  set  up  by  the  first  element  -  line,  gesture 
or  tone  -  which  the  artist  establishes.  In  performed  works  this  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  a  single,  first  presented  element  is  often  apparent  to  the 
audience  as  well  as  to  the  author.1 

In  considering  the  basic  structural  elements  of  all  the  arts 
as  consisting  in  the  organization  of  tensions,  in  Langer’s 
theory  one  always  encounters  the  structure  in  a  medium.  A 
primary  question  of  this  paper  now  emerges;  can  the  struc¬ 
tures  encountered  in  one  art  medium  be  related  or  transformed 
to  the  structures  of  another  medium?  Susanne  Langer  holds 
that  there  are  no  parallel  elements  among  the  arts  that 
correspond  in  any  regular  fashion  because  the  structure  of  a 
work  of  art  is  nothing  as  simple  as  an  arrangement  of  given 
elements  by  a  series  of  combinatory  operations.  Furthermore, 
the  problem  of  determining  the  equivalents  which  elements  in 
one  domain  of  sense  have  in  some  other  domain  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  one  properly  undertaken  in  psychology  laboratories. 
Although  the  investigation  of  sensory  parallels  carried  on  for 
several  decades  has  yielded  certain  stock  examples,  Langer 
holds  that  the  results  of  controlled  experiment  have  not 
provided  any  usable  parallels  for  a  more  scientific  construc¬ 
tion  of,  for  example,  “color  organs’’  or  “tone  poems”,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  she  believes  that  “some  significant  relationships 
certainly  exist  between  data  of  different  sensory  orders”2 
and  that  there  are  relations  among  the  arts  “even  such  as  rest 

1  Susanne  K.  Langer,  Mind:  an  Essay  on  Human  Veeling  (Baltimore:  John 
Hopkins  Press,  1967),  Vol.  1,  p.  158. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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ultimately  on  sensuous  equivalences,”1  but  she  does  not  think 
there  are  relations  of  whole  categories  of  sensations  to  other 
whole  categories,  permitting  of  systematic  substitutions.  She 
feels  that  a  better  approach  to  the  problem  is  to  determine 
what  different  sensations  really  do  have  an  emotive  character 
in  common  and  then  to  determine  how  artists  actually  ex¬ 
ploit  this  fact. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  would  seem  that  the 
problem  of  structural  relations  among  art  media  needs  to  be 
examined  at  another  level,  a  generic  level,  rather  than  at  the 
level  of  one  medium  to  another.  Returning  to  Langer’s  thesis 
that  the  structures  of  the  arts  consist  in  the  organizations  of 
tensions,  or  ‘‘virtual  tensions  spanning  tensions”  and  that  the 
art  symbol  as  living  form  is  a  projected  image  of  feeling  or  felt 
life,  let  us  examine  1)  the  media  in  which  we  find  art  symbols, 
and  2)  the  ground  of  the  art  symbol,  namely  the  feeling  life 
of  man,  in  order  to  continue  our  investigation  of  the  central 
problem. 

We  turn  now  to  McLuhan’s  ideas  concerning  media  in 
general.  McLuhan  views  all  media  as  extensions  of  man  and 
holds  that  no  medium  has  its  meaning  or  existence  alone,  but 
only  in  constant  interplay  with  other  media.  Media,  being 
extensions  of  ourselves,  depend  upon  us  for  their  interplay  and 
their  evolution.  McLuhan  holds  that  while  men  become  fasci¬ 
nated  by  an  extension  of  themselves  in  any  material  other 
than  themselves,  they  also  become  numbed  by  this  extension. 
Consequently,  in  the  dynamics  of  process,  media  interact 
among  themselves.  The  moment  of  the  meeting  of  media  is  a 
moment  of  freedom  and  release  from  the  ordinary  trance  and 
numbness  imposed  on  them  by  our  senses.  Thus  all  media 
function  as  active  metaphors  in  their  power  to  translate 
experience  into  new  forms.  McLuhan’s  ideas  are  illuminating 
to  the  question  of  the  evolution  of  art  forms.  He  cites  cubism 
as  an  example  of  one  medium  giving  way  to  another:  ‘‘Cubism, 
by  giving  the  inside  and  outside,  the  top,  bottom,  back,  and 
front  and  the  rest,  in  two  dimensions,  drops  the  illusion  of 
perspective  in  favor  of  instant  sensory  awareness  of  the 


1  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
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whole.”1  When  specialized  segments  of  attention  shift  to  the 
total  field,  the  medium  becomes  the  message.  The  message  is 
not  what  the  medium  is  about,  but  the  medium  itself,  that  is, 
the  structure  and  configuration  of  the  whole.  However,  in 
any  medium  or  structure  there  is  a  “break  boundary”  at 
which  the  system  suddenly  changes  into  another  or  passes 
some  point  of  no  return  in  its  dynamic  processes.  One  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  breaks  in  any  system  is  the  cross¬ 
fertilization  with  another  system. 

McLuhan’s  ideas  certainly  seem  to  concur  with  Langer’s  in 
the  sense  that  in  the  work  of  art  there  is  no  “content”  to  be 
translated  from  one  medium  to  another.  For  McLuhan  the 
message  is  confined  to  the  medium,  to  this  medium  here  and 
now.  Furthermore,  McLuhan  holds  that  electric  technology, 
the  medium  of  modern  man,  has  eliminated  time  and  space 
factors  in  human  association  and  created  involvement  in 
depth.  By  imposing  unvisualizable  relationships  that  are  the 
result  of  instant  speed,  electric  technology  dethrones  the 
visual  sense  and  forces  us  to  synthesis  and  the  close  inter¬ 
action  of  sense.  The  electronic  environment  is  turning  the 
world  into  a  “global  village”;  it  is  “re-tribalizing”  man,  and 
the  ultimate  conflict  between  sight  and  sound,  between  written 
and  oral  kinds  of  perception,  between  “hot”  linear  visual 
perception  and  “cool”  integrational  perception  is  upon  us. 
The  new  electric  technology  extends  man’s  very  nervous 
system  “in  a  global  embrace”;  it  “points  the  way  to  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  process  of  consciousness  itself,  on  a  world  scale, 
and  without  any  verbalization  whatever.”2  McLuhan  sees 
electric  technology  as  achieving  “the  consciousness  of  the 
unconsciousness.”  This  consciousness,  McLuhan  describes  as 
“an  inclusive  process  which  does  not  postulate  content,  as  a 
post-linguistic  “comprehension”  of  the  universe.  Viewing  the 
history  of  culture  as  explosion  away  from  -  and  implosing 
return  to  -  tribal  man,  McLuhan  compares  modern  man  to 
primitive  tribal  man  who  “lives  mythically  and  in  depth.” 


1  Marshall  McLuhan.  Understanding  Media:  The  Extensions  of  Man  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  1064),  p.  ia. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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Myth,  he  defines  as  the  instant  vision  of  a  complex  process 
that  ordinarily  extends  over  a  long-period.”1 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  McLuhan’s  thesis  about  media 
and  modern  man,  his  central  thought  does  support  the  point 
of  view  of  this  paper:  that  structural  relations  among  media, 
if  there  be  any,  are  better  studied  at  the  level  of  the  symbolic 
process  in  general.  In  other  words,  we  might  look  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  man  continually  extending  himself  in  media  and 
thereby  continually  altering  his  view  of  the  world  and  his 
relationship  to  it  for  further  light  on  the  question.  McLuhan 
himself  has  expressed  a  faith  in  the  “ultimate  harmony  of  all 
being.”2 

This  brings  up  to  the  second  point  of  investigation  of  our 
problem:  the  ground  of  the  art  symbol  or  the  feeling  life  of 
man.  McLuhan’s  concern  with  media  as  extensions  of  man 
leading  to  a  collective  consciousness  brings  us  to  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  Carl  Jung’s  conception  of  the  collective  unconscious. 
McLuhan’s  views  about  modern  man  living  mythically  and  in 
depth  are  complemented  by  Jungian  thinking,  and  Langer’s 
studies  of  human  feeling  are  likewise  complemented  by  the 
Jungian  categories. 

The  question  we  might  raise  at  this  juncture  is  this:  in 
man’s  continual  expression  of  himself  in  creativity,  in  man’s 
constant  alteration  of  himself  through  his  extensions  in  media, 
are  there  any  discernible  relationships  which  persist  through¬ 
out  the  transformation  processes?  If  so,  are  these  relation¬ 
ships  evident  in  the  structural  elements  of  the  art  symbol? 
Here  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  any  answer  to  such  a 
question  is  purely  theoretical ;  in  other  words,  we  must  invent 
or  find  the  categories  in  which  such  a  problem  might  be 
explicated.  We  are  at  a  level  of  abstraction  and  theorizing, 
which,  far  from  ontologizing,  has  as  its  only  goal  speculative 
insight.  The  restrictions  which  we  impose  on  our  project  at 
such  a  level  are  that  our  categories  be  relevant,  consistent, 
illuminating,  and  demonstrable,  that  is,  we  should  somehow 
bring  them  to  bear  not  only  on  the  problem  at  hand  but  in  the 


1  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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last  analysis  on  the  work  of  art  itself.  The  Jungian  categories 
do  seem  to  meet  these  specifications. 

In  asking  whether  or  not  any  discernible  relationships  per¬ 
sist  throughout  man’s  symbolic  activity,  we  presume  that  the 
originative  factor,  man  himself,  is  expressed  in  this  activity. 
While  man’s  creative  potential  seems  to  be  infinite;  never¬ 
theless,  this  potential  seems  to  have  a  certain  range  stemming 
primarily  from  man’s  biological  condition.  In  Jungian 
thinking,  man  is  coextensive  with  the  cosmos  in  the  sense  that 
his  physical  body  shares  all  orders  of  being.  The  collective 
unconscious  of  man  reaches  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  in¬ 
animate  world  as  well  as  to  the  highest  life  forces.  The  pro¬ 
jection  of  these  two  open  ends  of  man’s  being  Jung  describes 
in  terms  of  the  archetype  of  the  shadow  and  the  experience 
of  transcendence.  The  tension  of  these  two  poles  is  the  most 
radical  one  in  man’s  psychic  center.  Another  fundamental 
tension  in  man’s  psychic  center  is  the  sexual  one.  Jung  sees 
man  in  his  original  biological  hermaphroditic  condition.  No 
matter  what  the  level  of  physical  or  psychic  development, 
man  must  continually  come  to  terms  with  his  other  half ;  with 
the  woman  within  the  man,  or  with  the  man  within  the 
woman.  This  tension  Jung  describes  in  the  archetypes  of 
anima  and  animus;  the  resolution  of  the  tension  he  calls 
sygyzy.  Another  fundamental  tension  stems  from  the  develop¬ 
mental  process  itself.  As  man  comes  to  consciousness  and  to 
higher  levels  of  consciousness,  he  must  continually  resolve 
the  new  level  of  experience  with  the  contents  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious.  The  resolution  of  this  tension  is  expressed  in  symbols 
of  unity  found  in  all  cultures.  All  of  these  tensions  interact 
with  each  other  and  in  Jungian  thinking  are  said  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  in  man’s  symbolic  activity.1  From  our  point  of  view 
they  can  be  said  to  coincide  with  Langer’s  notion  of  “virtual 
tensions  spanning  tensions’’  in  the  structure  of  the  art  symbol. 
Thus  far,  we  can  say  that  if  there  are  structural  relations 
among  art  media,  and  if,  as  Langer  holds,  the  structures  of 
the  arts  are  the  organization  of  tensions  as  projections  of 

1  Carl  Gustave  Jung.  The  Collected  Works  of  C.  J.  Jung  (Bollingen  Series  XX, 
New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1956-  ).  Also,  Jlfa*  and  His  Symbols  (Garden 

City:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1964). 
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feeling,  and  if,  as  McLuhan  holds,  all  media  are  extensions  of 
man,  then  it  would  seem  that  these  structural  relations  might 
be  at  least  partially  discerned  through  the  categories  describing 
the  tensions  at  man’s  psychic  center. 

Jung  holds  that  the  archetypes  have  no  content  of  them¬ 
selves;  they  are  rudimentary  pathways  of  experience,  of  our 
feeling  life.  Hence  in  studying  the  archetypes  we  must  resort 
to  human  symbols.  We  cannot  see  directly  into  the  “soul  of 
man’’  and  pick  out  his  tensions;  rather  we  must  isolate  the 
projections  of  his  tensions  in  symbols.  The  study  of  art 
symbols  from  this  point  of  view,  namely  as  projections  of 
psychic  tensions  and  their  structural  organization  in  various 
media,  will  perhaps  provide  a  theoretical  basis  for  approaching 
our  problem. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  the  anima-animus,  shadow- 
transcendence  tensions  are  projected  in  various  media,  for 
every  work  of  art  is  unique.  However,  some  general  remarks 
can  be  made.  The  animus  pole  is  felt  as  directed,  forceful, 
didactic,  functional,  rational,  serious,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
feelings  and  emotions  associated  with  masculine  roles.  The 
anima  pole  is  felt  as  fanciful,  imaginative,  colorful,  lyrical, 
light,  intuitive,  decorative,  amusing,  in  addition  to  feelings 
and  emotions  associated  with  feminine  roles.  In  a  work  which 
is  satisfying  aesthetically  there  is  a  resolution  of  the  two,  a 
sygyzy.  The  propensity  for  either  pole  is  characteristic  of 
different  art  styles.  However,  the  anima-animus  tension  is 
only  one  among  many;  of  primary  importance  is  that  the 
tensions  and  resolutions  be  felt. 

Feelings  of  transcendence  are  feelings  of  positive  energy, 
clarity,  exaltation,  faith,  hope,  renewal,  love.  Feelings  at  the 
shadow  pole  are  feelings  of  darkness,  desolation,  despair, 
cruelty,  hate,  fear,  destruction.  The  emotional  tension  of  these 
polarities  can  be  interwoven  with  the  anima-animus  tension. 
There  are  anima  feelings  which  border  on  the  shadow  which 
would  be  irrationality  and  chaos  leading  to  destruction  and 
despair,  as  well  as  anima  feelings  which  border  on  transcenden¬ 
ce  which  would  be  feelings  of  inspiration  and  intuitive  vision. 
There  are  animus  feelings  bordering  on  the  shadow,  such  as, 
cruel  cunning  and  brute  force;  and  animus  feelings  bordering 
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on  transcendence,  such  as,  practical  wisdom  and  positive 
creative  activity.  The  shadow  is  not  always  simply  negative, 
for  it  sometimes  is  manifested  as  childish  and  immature 
feelings.  Transcendence  is  sometimes  experienced  not  as 
opening  vision,  but  as  a  violent  breaking  through  rigid  struc¬ 
tures,  or  as  light  creeping  into  darkness  or  just  the  faintest 
ray  of  hope. 

Physical  situations  such  as  arrangements  of  space  and  the 
use  of  light  and  color  can  play  upon  these  feelings  in  many 
different  ways,  just  as  the  arrangement  of  tones,  melodies, 
and  rhythms  touch  the  various  levels  of  emotional  life.  The 
only  meaningful  way  to  talk  about  these  antinomies  is  to  use 
them  in  clarifying  one’s  own  authentic  feeling  response  to  a 
given  work  of  art.  If  one  cannot  feel  the  work  of  art,  the  terms 
are  empty,  for  this  method  of  analysis  demands  psychic  in¬ 
volvement.  In  effect,  the  work  of  art  evokes  one’s  own  feelings 
which  are  interpreted  in  the  art  symbol  through  the  Jungian 
categories. 

The  best  way  to  clarify  this  approach  is  through  the  use  of 
examples.  The  illustrations  used  in  this  article  are  medieval 
architecture  and  music  and  the  late  Baroque  singing  voice. 
Other  periods  of  art  history  are  equally  relevant,  but  the  scope 
of  the  paper  must  be  limited. 

In  early  Christian  art  the  projection  of  feeling  seems  to  be 
primarily  the  shadow-transcendence  tension;  it  is  expressive 
of  the  cultural  preoccupation  with  salvation.  The  anima- 
animus  tension  is  minimized.  Hence,  the  art  of  this  period  is 
simplified  and  somewhat  heavy  in  feeling,  but  the  heaviness 
is  counter-balanced  by  the  feeling  of  transcendence.  This 
description  fits  the  early  Christian  church  as  well  as  the  music, 
the  chant  or  plainsong,  of  the  period. 

The  early  Roman  Christian  church  was  patterned  after  the 
Roman  basilica  and  constructed  in  the  post  and  lintel  method 
using  stone  or  brick.1  Inside,  the  higher  central  nave  section 
carries  the  movement  of  space  upward  toward  the  illumina- 


1  Examples  of  such  churches  are  Sant  Apollinare  in  Classe  (533-536)  Ravenna, 
Italy;  St.  Paul’s  Outside  the  Walls  (386)  Rome,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823  and 
restored;  and  Old  St.  Peters  erected  by  Constantine  and  later  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  the  present  cathedral. 
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tion  provided  by  the  clerestory  windows.  The  feeling  of  the 
interior  is  thus  upward  toward  the  dominant  source  of  light, 
symbolic  of  transcendence.  On  the  horizontal  plane,  the  struc¬ 
ture  has  a  symmetrical  T-plan  with  the  movement  in  space 
toward  the  half  round  apse  at  the  east  containing  the  altar. 
The  movement  within  most  of  the  early  churches  is  from  east 
to  west  as  though  following  the  course  of  the  sun,  the  ancient 
symbol  of  transcendence.  East  was  also  the  direction  of 
Palestine,  the  Holy  Land  or  Sacred  Center.  Frequently  an 
image  of  Christ  (in  Jungian  terms  a  symbol  of  the  transcen¬ 
dent  self)  adorned  the  east  wall  over  the  apse.  The  mosaics 
inside  the  early  churches  are  archaic  in  style  and  convey 
religious  themes ;  the  colors  of  the  mosaics  are  often  stark  and 
brilliant. The  entire  structure  of  the  early  church  as  patterned 
after  the  Roman  law  court  building  (which  served  an  animus 
or  masculine  function)  can  be  viewed  as  a  projection  of  the 
animus  archetype.  There  is  little  projection  of  the  anima. 

The  early  Church  music  shares  the  feeling  level  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  carries  the  dominant  projection  of  the  shadow- 
transcendence  tension  and  the  animus  archetype.  The  plain- 
song,  or  sung  prayer,  was  an  unaccompanied  unisonous, 
monodic,  unmeasured  melody  whose  function  was  to  make 
more  potent  the  meanings  of  the  liturgical  text.  These  primi¬ 
tive  melodies  are  characterized  by  their  simplicity,  depth,  and 
robustness.  Their  structure  usually  fell  into  two  styles:  the 
syllabic  style  in  which  for  the  most  part  each  syllable  of  the 
text  is  set  to  one  note,  with  an  occasional  syllable  set  to  two 
or  three  notes,  and  the  melismatic  style  in  which  the  syllables 
are  set  to  two  or  more  notes  and  groups  of  notes.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  both  styles  is  upward  and  downward  within  a  certain 
range.  The  Latin  language  contributed  to  the  rhythmic  flow 
of  these  melodies.  In  the  responsorial  chant  a  group  of  voices 
respond  to  a  soloist,  and  in  the  antiphonal  chant  there  is 
alternate  singing  of  two  groups  of  voices.  In  the  monasteries 
where  the  chant  was  later  perfected  all  of  the  voices  are 
masculine  and  uniform.1  Despite  the  narrow  artistic  range  of 

1  Examples  of  this  type  of  music  can  be  found  in  Gregorian  Chant  which  is 
preserved  and  still  sung  in  Benedictine  monasteries  (i.e.  Solesmes,  France)  and 
Trappist  monasteries  (i.e.  Gethsemane,  Kentucky).  See  Dom  Anselm  Hugh, 
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this  music  and  its  plaintive  quality,  the  feeling  level  has  great 
depth.  The  shadow-transcendence  antinomy  is  evoked  as  one 
listens  to  this  music,  and  one  cannot  help  being  moved.  The 
male  voices  in  unison  reach  up  and  down  without  relief.  There 
is  no  sygyzy  with  the  anima  in  this  art  form.  Indeed,  the  very 
absence  of  sygyzy  provokes  the  sexual  tension  and  forces  a 
sublimation  of  the  anima. 

In  a  later  period  (before  and  including  the  12th  century) 
in  the  Romanesque  churches6  the  projection  of  anima  is  felt 
in  the  rounded  arches  and  vaulted  ceilings  giving  a  higher  and 
lighter  feeling  to  the  interior.  However,  the  heavy  buttressing 
of  the  exterior  walls  and  the  heavy  interior  walls  and  columns 
still  emphasize  the  animus  archetype.  The  horizontal  space 
is  altered  with  the  elongated  transept  and  enlarged  chevet. 
This  cross  shape  of  the  interior  space  with  the  altar  toward 
the  center  can  be  viewed  as  a  mandala  symbol,  or  symbol  of 
unity,  which,  according  to  Jung,  expresses  a  resolution  of  the 
sense  of  the  center  of  consciousness  with  the  expanding 
horizons  of  conscious  experience.  According  to  Jung,  symbols 
of  unity  occur  when  there  is  a  great  psychic  need  to  synthesize 
the  inner  and  outer  worlds  of  experience.  Perhaps  the  collec¬ 
tive  psychic  need  for  integration  during  this  period  followed 
upon  the  civilization  of  barbarian  tribes  and  was  expressed 
in  the  emergence  of  the  monastic  and  manorial  communities 
which  utilized  the  Romanesque  church. 

The  beginnings  of  polyphony  in  the  church  music  of  this 
period  also  reflect  the  projection  of  the  anima  archetype.  A 
new  art  began  to  emerge  in  the  practice  of  singing  a  florid 
melody  in  the  upper  part  against  the  sustained  tones  of  a 
Gregorian  melody  in  the  lower  part.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
ternary  rhythm,  the  division  of  durational  values  into  threes, 
the  rationalization  for  which  was  found  in  the  dogma  of  the 

Early  Medieval  Music  up  to  1300  (New  Oxford  History  of  Music,  Vol.  II,  London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1954)-  Also  Percy  C.  Buck,  Oxford  History  of  Music, 
Introductory  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1929). 

1  Typical  examples  are  St. -Etienne  Abbay-aux-Hommes  begun  1068,  Caen, 
France;  Ste.-Trinite  Abbaye-aux-Dames  begun  1062,  Caen  France;  Mont  St.- 
Michael  Abbey  Church,  France,  c  1100;  St.  Albans  Abbey  .England,  1077; 
Mainz  Cathedral,  Germany,  nth  and  12th  centuries.  See  Kenneth  John  Conant, 
Carolingian  and  Romanesque  Architecture  800  to  1200  (Baltimore;  Penquin 
Books,  1959). 
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Holy  Trinity.  Here  we  have  the  beginnings  of  “tensions 
spanning  tensions’’  as  the  anima  archetype  and  the  growing 
complexity  of  the  inner  psychic  tension  is  projected  in  the 
art. 

In  the  Gothic  cathedrals  we  find  a  high  degree  of  complexi¬ 
ty  in  the  projection  of  tensions.1  The  high  vaulted  ceilings  and 
pointed  arches  are  transcendent  in  feeling,  and  the  light, 
color  and  airiness  of  the  great  walls  of  stained  glass  give 
evidence  of  the  developing  projection  of  the  anima.  Indeed, 
anima  is  vividly  affirmed  in  the  naming  of  many  of  these 
cathedrals  as  “Notre  Dame”.  The  heaviness  of  the  animus  is 
gone;  the  fortified  exterior  walls  have  given  way  to  flying 
buttresses.  The  higher  level  of  animus  is  felt  in  the  refined 
design  and  carefully  executed  structural  elements  of  this 
architecture.  The  plan  is  more  complex,  yet  highly  functional. 
The  highly  developed  skills  of  various  artisans  -  sculptors, 
glazers,  metal  workers  -  are  in  evidence  in  every  detail  of 
these  churches,  as  sygyzies  within  sygyzy.  The  feeling  of  this 
architecture  is  of  wholeness  and  transcending  joy. 

The  church  music  of  the  late  Gothic  period  reflects  the  same 
high  level  of  artistic  complexity.  In  the  14th  century  the  new 
art  emerges  in  the  polyphonic  Mass.  The  great  4  part  Mass, 
composed  by  Guillaume  de  Machaut  (c.  1300-77)  for  the 
coronation  of  Charles  V  in  1364  is  characteristic  of  this  music. 
It  is  written  in  the  prevailing  motet  style  in  which  a  tenor  is 
featured,  and  the  entire  Mass  achieves  a  sense  of  unity  through 
the  employment  of  certain  melodic  formulas  in  the  different 
sections.2  The  tensions,  sygyzies,  and  transcendence  of  this 
music  fits  the  feeling  level  of  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals. 

In  the  Baroque  period,  the  unique  level  of  psychic  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Gothic  era  is  finished.  The  art  is  often  florid, 
affected,  and  superficial.  Of  particular  interest  to  our  study 


1  Typical  examples  are  the  great  cathedrals  of  France,  such  as,  Chartres, 
Amiens,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Reims,  Rouen;  Westminster  Abbey,  London;  and 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  Germany.  See  Robert  Banner,  Gothic  Architecture 
(New  York:  George  Braziller,  1961);  Charles  Herbert  Moore,  Development  and 
Character  of  Gothic  Architecture  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1890) 

2  See  Manfred  Bukofzer,  Studies  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music  (New 
York:  W.  H.  Norton  and  Co.,  1950).  Also,  H.  E.  Wooldridge,  The  Oxford  History 
of  Music  (Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1929)  Vol.  I:  The  Polyphonic  Period. 
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is  the  beginning  of  a  new  development  in  the  evolution  of 
singing.  In  late  Baroque  music,  we  find  the  emergence  of  the 
voice  of  the  third  sex,  the  voice  of  the  Castrato,  bringing  a 
new  dimension  in  human  communication.1  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  hermaphrodite  which  expresses  a  symbolic  language  of  the 
human  race.  The  Baroque  preoccupation  with  mythological 
material  -  the  subject  matter  of  the  opera  -  reflects  the 
emergence  of  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  collective  unconscious. 
The  voice  of  the  castrato  has  an  abstract  connotation,  beyond 
the  dichotomy  of  male  and  female,  which  communicates  the 
forgotten  language  of  myths  and  feelings  in  the  deeper  stratum 
of  the  unconscious.  This  was  a  new  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation.  In  Jungian  psychology,  the  hermaphrodite  is  symbolic 
of  the  original  sygyzy  of  man’s  deeper  self ;  the  hermaphrodite 
is  found  in  all  ancient  cultures.  This  symbol  of  psychic  unity 
emerges  from  the  collective  unconscious  in  times  of  distress  as 
the  great  healer  of  man,  as  the  unifying  principle.  The  castrato 
voice  of  Baroque  vocal  music  performed  such  a  function.  The 
musical  revolution  of  the  Baroque  made  the  upper  part  the 
leading  one,  reducing  the  importance  of  all  others.  It  alone 
gave  personal  expression  and  emotional  range,  while  the  tenor 
and  basso  were  regarded  as  coarse  and  rough.  Primitive 
peoples  also  prefer  the  high  voice  and  regard  the  deep  ones  as 
grotesque.  The  castrato  voice  expressed  an  almost  godlike 
character;  its  unique  nature  cast  a  spell  over  its  hearers. 
Gluck’s  Orfeo  was  written  for  the  castrato  voice;  its  moving 
arias  evoke  feelings  of  sublimated  grief  and  superhuman  effort. 
When  a  tenor  or  a  contralto  sings  this  part  today,  a  level  of 
abstraction  provided  by  the  castrato  voice  is  lacking. 

However,  today  perhaps  we  do  find  a  similar  phenomenon 
in  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  Donovan  and  the  Beatles.  These 
voices  also  cummunicate  a  different  level  of  abstraction  and 
they  too  call  upon  mythical  content  in  their  popular  melodies. 
If,  as  McLuhan  says,  we  are  now  being  forced  by  electric 
technology  to  live  mythically  and  in  depth,  perhaps  the 
Jungian  categories  can  help  us  explore  mythic  dimensions  in 
the  contemporary  explosion  of  art  media. 

1  Paul  J.  Moses,  “The  Psychology  of  the  Castrato  Voice”,  International  Journal 
of  Phnoniatry,  XII,  3,  pp.  204-216. 
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It  is  hoped  that  these  examples  have  clarified  the  approach 
suggested  by  this  paper  to  the  problem  of  structural  relations 
among  art  media.  Following  Langer’s  thesis  that  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  arts  consist  in  the  organization  of  tensions  as 
projections  of  feeling  and  McLuhan’s  theory  of  media  as  ex¬ 
tensions  of  man,  we  find  in  the  Jungian  categories  meaning¬ 
ful  ways  of  explicating  these  “organizations  of  tensions”  and 
“projections  of  feelings.”  In  feeling  the  psychic  climate  of  a 
particular  age  through  its  art  symbols  and  in  clarify  these 
feelings  through  relevant  categories,  one  can  identify  sets  of 
structural  elements  in  different  media  which  project  similar 
feelings.  Thus  correspondences  of  formal  elements  can  be  said 
to  hold  among  different  media;  these  relationships  cannot  be 
seen  as  logical  equivalaneces,  and  empirically  they  can  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  depending  at  best  upon  a  type  of  “ad  hoc”  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Nevertheless,  the  correspondences  can  be  established 
by  a  type  of  analogical  reasoning  in  which  the  prime  analogue 
is  a  core  of  human  feeling.  This  method  is  not  unlike  the  habit 
of  mind  employed  in  aesthetic  experience.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  fusion  of  medium  and  feeling,  feelings 
are  transformed  and  expanded;  new  horizons  are  opened, 
new  possibilities  of  experience  are  explored,  and  hence  final 
reductions  are  meaningless.  In  conclusion,  the  suggested 
resolution  of  the  problem  put  forth  in  this  article  begins  with 
the  actual  experience  of  feeling  as  in  aesthetic  experience  and 
moves  to  a  study  of  man  in  his  most  profound  feeling  states 
through  relevant  means  and  categories,  thus  providing  an 
approach  in  aesthetic  theory  in  which  the  study  of  structures 
in  art  media  can  be  more  fully  developed. 


Marian  L.  Pauson 
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TRUTH  IN  ART 
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Is  truth  irrelevant  to  art?  It  has  been  remarked  that  per¬ 
haps  no  wholly  adequate  analysis  of  “artistic  truth”  has  yet 
been  carried  out.  I  do  not  presume  to  offer  such  an  analysis. 
I  would  like  to  argue,  however,  that  truth  is  relevant  to  art 
and  that  this  relevance  can  be  related  to  various  criteria  of 
truth.  Exclusion  of  truth  from  art  yields  an  oversimplified, 
sterile  philosophy  which  does  little  justice  to  art  as  a  cultural 
phenomenon  of  major  significance. 

According  to  a  recent  news  report,  vandals  broke  into  the 
apartment  of  a  contemporary  artist  and  destroyed  forty-five 
paintings  valued  at  $27,750.  The  collection  was  to  be  shown  in 
a  reputable  art  gallery  and  we  can  assume  that  these  were 
“works  of  art”,  according  to  most  of  the  accepted  conventional 
standards  of  what  constitutes  art  (excluding  that  area  of 
debate  which  may  exist  only  among  critics  and/or  aestheti- 
cians).  The  destroyed  paintings  were  slashed  with  a  sharp 
instrument  and  the  centers  of  the  canvases,  depicting  the 
subject  matter,  were  cut  out.  Thirty-two  of  these  mutilated 
paintings  represented  the  history  of  political  corruption  in  the 
local  government  of  a  major  American  city.  Why  were  the 
paintings  destroyed?  Who  should  do  such  a  thing?  Were  they 
hoodlums?  -  personal  enemies  of  the  artist?  -  art  critics?  - 
politically  jeopardized  individuals?  Regardless  of  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  one  employs  to  explain  the  event,  speculation  soon 
leads  to  the  subject  matter  of  these  particular  paintings.  Was 
there  any  truth  in  the  historical  picture  they  presented?  Was 
it  the  kind  of  truth  one  might  find  in  certain  literary  works 
such  as  Truman  Capote’s  In  Cold  Blood  ?  If  so,  how  did  it  differ 
from  the  truth  to  be  found  in  newspapers,  historical  documents 
and  other  more  scientific  sources  of  information  ?  Did  the  in- 
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elusion  of  historical  subject  matter  not  only  contribute  to 
their  sad  demise  but  constitute  an  aesthetic  faux  -pas  on  the 
part  of  the  artist?  Were  both  he  and  the  culprit  guilty  of 
being  distracted  by  artistic  irrelevancies  ? 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  purist  to  reject  the  naive  point 
of  view  which  would  reduce  art  to  a  consideration  of  subjects.1 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these  were  works  of  art 
which  involved  more  than  purely  aesthetic  considerations. 
Their  subject  matter  apparently  was  not  irrelevant  to  their 
destiny  and,  although  their  subjects  may  only  exist,  or  may 
have  only  existed  outside  the  paintings,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  relationship  of  subject  to  painting  was  quite 
fortuitous.  Can  we  speak  of  the  truth  of  a  work  of  art  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject  -  subject  matter  relationship?  If  so, 
what  is  its  relevance  ? 

Was  the  relationship  of  subject  matter  to  subject  one  of 
correspondence?  Could  these  paintings  have  possessed  truth 
in  that  they  posited  propositions  which  corresponded  with 
actual  states  of  affairs?  T.  M.  Greene  has  argued  that  a  work 
of  art  may  be  as  true  or  false  as  a  scientifically  expressed 
proposition,  and  has  claimed  that  artistic  truth,  like  truth  in 
the  other  universes  of  discourse,  must  satisfy  the  criterion  of 
correspondence.2  This  would  mean  that  if  the  paintings  were 
true  we  could  adopt  the  artist’s  “frame  of  reference”  and  see 
certain  facts  of  political  history  as  he  saw  them,  while  if  they 
were  false,  such  verification  would  be  impossible. 

Although  Greene  would  not  reduce  artistic  truth  to  the 
scientific,  his  theory  does  suggest  that  there  are  similarities 
between  these  areas.  Granting  that  there  may  be  many 
similarities  between  art  and  science,  the  differences  are  most 
striking,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the  role  of  propositions 
in  the  scientific  as  opposed  to  the  artistic  enterprise.  Scientific 
propositions  consist  of  verbal  formulae,  statements  which 
may  be  true  or  false,  or  some  such  linguistic  entities.  How  can 
the  subject  matter  of  a  painting  constitute  a  proposition?  Al- 

1  As  A.  C.  Bradley  has  remarked  in  reference  to  poetry,  the  subject  is  outside 
the  poem.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  content,  i.e.  the  subject  matter  of  the 
work  of  art,  which  lies  within  the  work. 

2  T.  M.  Greene,  The  Arts  and  the  Art  of  Criticism,  rev.  ed.  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1947),  P-  452. 
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though  overt  linguistic  signs  may  constitute  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  or,  in  some  “pop”  art,  even  the  total  subject 
matter  of  certain  paintings,  they  do  not  seem  to  posit  state¬ 
ments  in  the  usual  sense  of  scientific  propositions. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  certain  paintings  can  be  said  to 
contain  propositions  in  that  one  is  prompted  to  infer  implied 
propositions  from  them.  These  propositions  may,  in  turn,  be 
true  or  false  with  respect  to  various  criteria  of  truth  including 
correspondence.  From  a  given  representational  painting,  for 
example,  one  might  be  led  to  infer  the  proposition :  Mayor  X 
accepted  a  bribe  from  Mr.  Y.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been 
the  case.  In  a  rather  pickwickian  sense  there  can  be  represen¬ 
tational  paintings  that  are  misrepresentational.  Literature  is 
not  the  only  art  known  to  take  liberties  with  historical  fact. 
But  what  is  the  foundation  for  such  inferences?  In  what  way 
can  truth  be  relevant  to  art  ? 

Truth  is  relevant  to  a  work  of  art  in  various  respects 
depending  upon  one’s  emphasis  in  art  and  one’s  accepted 
criteria  of  truth.  I  would  suggest  that  through  direct  presen¬ 
tation  of  concrete  qualities  an  art  work  constitutes  a  symbolic 
form.  As  such  it  posits  formulated  possibilities  and  invites 
exploration  of  the  implications  of  such  a  formulation.  It  is  not 
lack  of  concern  with  truth  that  distinguishes  art  from  science 
but  rather  its  qualitative  mode  of  formulation.  It  offers 
awareness  of  aspects  of  experience,  including  emotive,  valua- 
tional  experience,  which  elude  the  conventionalized  forms  of 
literal  discourse.  I  would  argue  that  truth  in  an  ontological 
sense  and  also  in  the  sense  of  coherence  is  particularly  relevant 
to  the  formulation  of  the  art  work.  Truth  in  the  sense  of 
correspondence  may  be  relevant  to  certain  of  its  implications. 
Awareness  of  an  art  work  together  with  realization  of  its 
implications  may  involve  truth  in  a  pragmatic  sense.  Art  can 
have  “cash  value”  that  is  not  simply  economic. 

The  interpretation  of  art  as  symbolic  form  owes  something 
to  the  formalist  theory  of  art  which  emphasizes  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  art  work  to  the  exclusion  of  any  extrinsic  impli¬ 
cations.  The  reference  to  “exploration  of  implications”,  on 
the  other  hand,  suggests  an  art  theory  at  the  opposite  pole.  I 
would  attempt  to  avoid  both  extremes.  Emphasis  upon 
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intrinsic  value  is  intended.  I  would  reject,  however,  the  purist’s 
exclusion  of  extrinsic  implications.  Separation  of  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  value  is  a  useful  analytic  device.  It  is  to  be  recognized 
as  such.  One  must  beware,  however,  of  the  fallacy  of  vicious  ab¬ 
straction  in  this  connection.  The  fact  that  one  can  distinguish 
between  values  analytically,  and  may  indeed  gain  useful  in¬ 
sights  by  doing  so,  does  not  impose  an  obligation  to  posit 
concrete  separation  -  never  the  twain  shall  meet.  Such  Carte¬ 
sian  bifurcation  has  caused  enough  difficulty  in  the  history  of 
thought. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  the  mode  of  formulation  of  the 
art  work  that  distinguishes  it  from  an  hypothesis  in  the 
scientific  sense.  Scientific  hypotheses  are  symbolic  forms 
usually  consisting  of  statements  set  forth  by  means  of  con¬ 
ventional  discourse.  They  offer  a  possibility  to  anyone  initi¬ 
ated  in  the  conventionalities  of  the  universe  of  discourse 
employed.  Although  these  scientific  formulations  can  be 
appreciated  for  themselves  and  certainly  need  not  be  devoid 
of  aesthetic  value,  attention  is  directed  toward  their  impli¬ 
cations  rather  than  their  intrinsic  worth.  Works  of  art,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  statements  in  the  usual  sense.  They  are 
symbolic  forms  which  offer  direct  presentation  of  concrete 
qualities  and  any  use  of  discursive  statemental  forms  or  other 
abstract  conventionalized  symbols  within  a  work  of  art  is 
directed  to  that  end.  For  this  reason,  attention  is  focused 
upon  the  formulation  itself,  and  the  intrinsic  aesthetic  value 
of  the  formulation  is  of  primary  importance.  Full  awareness 
of  the  concrete  qualities  presented  by  an  art  work  demands 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patron  just  as,  obvious¬ 
ly,  the  presentation  of  such  qualities  in  symbolic  form  demands 
considerable  ingenuity  and  techne  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

Truth  is  not  irrelevant  to  a  work  of  art  in  relation  to  the 
formulation  itself.  It  is  relevant  in  an  ontological  sense.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  truth  is  akin  to  beauty.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
aesthetic  “rightness”  of  the  art  work  as  a  being.  Such  “right¬ 
ness”  is  dependent  upon  assumed  criteria  of  aesthetic  valua¬ 
tion.  It  is  something  that  can  be  realized  only  through  an 
immediate  awareness  of  the  work  itself. 

Consideration  of  such  “rightness”,  or  of  the  failure  to 
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achieve  ontological  truth  in  what  might  be  regarded  as 
“counterfeit  art’’,  may  lead  to  a  concern  with  truth  in  another 
sense  and  that  is  truth  as  coherence.  That  coherence  is  an 
important  consideration  in  the  formulation  of  a  work  of  art  is 
reflected  in  the  many  theories  emphasizing  the  organic  unity 
of  an  art  work.  We  are  assured  that  a  work  of  art  should  be 
“baked  all  through  like  a  cake”  and  are  reminded  of  our 
acceptance  of  the  probability  of  the  loss  of  Peter  Pan’s  shadow 
within  the  context  of  Peter  Pan.  The  criterion  of  consistency 
is  not  restricted  to  statemental  forms  but  is  applied  to  non- 
discursive  contents  of  the  work  itself. 

Truth  as  coherence  within  the  work  may  be  particularly 
relevant  to  those  concerned  with  the  aesthetic  valuation  of 
the  art  formulation  itself.  This  need  not,  however,  be  the  only 
consideration.  The  work  of  art  has  been  described  as  present¬ 
ing  a  formulation  of  concrete  qualities.  Such  qualities  are  not 
experienced  ex  nihilo.  They  are  experienced  as  part  of  an  in¬ 
definite  context,  as  forms  endowed  with  feeling,  associated 
with  the  past  and  projecting  into  the  future. 

It  is  because  of  this  context  that  an  art  work  posits  a  formu¬ 
lated  possibility.  Through  the  deliberate  manipulation  of 
concrete  qualities  one  can  be  made  aware  of  selected  aspects 
of  experience.  This  may  involve  little  more  than  an  indication 
of  certain  possibilities  inherent  within  the  concrete  qualities 
themselves.  For  example,  through  a  painting  one  might  be 
made  aware  of  certain  qualities  within  a  given  color  and 
brought  to  a  realization  of  possibilities  concerning  that  color 
which  one  had  never  recognized  before.  Music  can  offer  the 
same  increased  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  sound.  But 
even  within  a  work  of  art  one  does  not  encounter  concrete 
qualities  in  complete  isolation.  They  are  experienced  within  a 
spatial-temporal  context  and  through  their  organization  one 
is  made  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  space  and  time.  They  are 
associated  with  certain  materials  and  offer  an  explanation  of 
the  possibilities  of  media.  They  are  the  products  of  techne  and 
present  certain  possibilities  of  technique.  Furthermore,  con¬ 
crete  qualities  can  be  formed  into  images  and  through  imagi¬ 
nation  they  present  possibilities  concerning  the  formulated 
world  of  experience. 
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Awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  a  work  of  art  requires 
inference.  Sensitivity  to  the  qualities  of  experience  is  essential 
but  awareness  of  art  also  demands  intelligence,  i.e.  the  ability 
to  grasp  relationships  and  to  form  inferences  as  well.  As  Dewey 
has  remarked : 

Any  idea  that  ignores  the  necessary  role  of  intelligence  in  production 
of  works  of  art  is  based  upon  identification  of  thinking  with  use  of  one 
special  kind  of  material,  verbal  signs  and  words.  To  think  effectively 
in  terms  of  relations  of  qualities  is  as  severe  a  demand  upon  thought  as 
to  think  in  terms  of  symbols,  verbal  and  mathematical.  Indeed,  since 
words  are  easily  manipulated  in  mechanical  ways,  the  production  of 
genuine  art  probably  demands  more  intelligence  than  does  most  of  the 
so-called  thinking  that  goes  on  among  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  "intellectuals.”1 

It  might  be  added  that  intelligence  in  this  sense  is  required 
for  genuine  appreciation  as  well  as  for  production  of  art.  To 
appreciate  a  work  of  art  is  to  recognize  it  as  a  symbolic  form, 
to  become  aware  of  its  implications.  To  produce  a  work  of  art 
is  to  produce  a  form  involving  implications,  a  form  possessing 
significance. 

As  one  explores  the  implications  of  a  work  of  art  one  is  led 
beyond  consideration  of  the  truth  of  the  formulation  in  a 
restricted  aesthetic  sense  to  questions  of  truth  on  a  much 
broader  scale.  The  use  of  images  as  part  of  the  subject  matter 
of  art  ma}^  lead  one  to  infer  statements  that  can  be  true  or  false 
in  terms  of  correspondence  as  indicated  above.  But  state- 
mental  forms  that  can  be  literally  true  or  false  and  verifiable 
accordingly  are  merely  among  the  possibilities  for  inference. 
A  work  of  art  is  a  symbolic  form  which  can  imply  valuations 
through  immediate  awareness  of  qualitative  relationships.  Art 
can  imply  possibilities  of  value  which  elude  literal  discourse. 
Nor  are  these  implicit  valuations  simply  aesthetic  They  are 
drawn  from  the  entire  range  of  human  experience. 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  a  work  of  art  posits  various 
possibilities,  some  of  which  are  closely  related  to  the  concrete 
qualities  of  the  work  itself.  These  possibilities  have  valuational 
significance.2  In  becoming  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  a  given 

1  John  Dewey,  Art  as  Experience  (Capricorn  Books,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1958),  p.  46. 

I  am  using  the  work  “valuational”  to  refer  to  the  immediate  grasp  of  value. 
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color  or  certain  relations  of  sound,  or  of  various  aesthetic 
forms,  one  experiences  their  valuational  import.  Through 
imagery,  however,  a  work  of  art  presents  possibilities  con¬ 
cerning  the  formulated  world  of  experience.  This  is  part  of 
the  insight  offered  by  the  theory  of  art  as  imitation.  To 
paraphrase  Langer,  art  as  a  virtual  image  may  incorporate  the 
valuational  efficacy  of  the  original. 

To  return  to  our  ill  fated  paintings,  perhaps  it  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  propositions  implied  by  their  subject  matter  which  led 
to  their  demise.  Such  propositions  could  have  been  set  forth 
in  literal  discourse  although  the  author  might  have  subjected 
himself  to  a  suit  for  libel  by  doing  so.  Although  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  sue  for  libel  on  the  basis  of  a  painting,  one  cannot 
exclude  such  a  possibility.  It  may  not  have  been  the  verit¬ 
ably  true  or  false  statements  but  the  valuational  import,  the 
implied  moral  valuations,  within  the  paintings  which  en¬ 
dowed  them  with  an  efficacy  peculiar  to  artistic  form.  Could 
these  paintings  have  presented  a  moral  truth  concerning 
political  corruption  in  city  government  ? 

Although  the  truth  or  falsity  of  valuational  expressions 
might  be  excluded  from  the  realm  of  literal  discourse,  such 
exclusion  is  not  so  easy  within  the  arts.  This  is  the  realm  of 
symbolic  form  to  which  valuational  expression  has  sometimes 
been  assigned.  The  various  criteria  of  truth  enter  again  at  this 
level.  One  might  succeed  in  excluding  literal  verifiable  corre¬ 
spondence  in  favor  of  some  form  of  “poetic”  or  “artistic” 
truth,  but  questions  regarding  the  relationship  of  correspond¬ 
ence  of  valuations  may  remain.  Coherence  can  no  longer  be 
limited  to  a  particular  work  of  art  but  must  be  extended  to 
include  the  context  of  experience.  The  rightness  of  ontological 
truth  may  no  longer  be  restricted  to  aesthetic  valuation  but 
comes  to  rest  upon  a  valuational  metaphysical  “world  hypo¬ 
thesis”.  Finally  one  is  faced  with  the  question  of  the  pragmatic 
truth  of  a  work  of  art.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  ex¬ 
periential  terms?  What,  if  anything,  are  its  consequences? 

Although  the  destruction  of  the  paintings  in  question  could 


I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  valuational  significance  is  to  be  equated  with 
evaluations,  i.e.  statemental  judgments  of  value,  although  valuational  experience 
may  provide  the  foundation  for  such  judgments. 
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have  been  an  irrational  act  of  malicious  mischief,  it  does 
suggest  that  someone  may  have  been  deeply  concerned  over 
the  future  of  these  particular  works  of  art.  This  concern  could 
have  involved  little  more  than  a  personal  vendetta  with  the 
artist.  One  is  led  to  speculate,  however,  concerning  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  broader  interest.  Could  anyone  care  enough  for  these 
paintings  as  paintings  to  be  driven  to  destroy  them?  As  has 
been  suggested  above,  perhaps  this  concern  could  have  been 
purely  aesthetic.  They  may  have  been  destroyed  by  someone 
who  considered  them  atrocities  of  “counterfeit  art”.  One  might 
feel  compelled  to  obstruct  future  realization  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  an  art  work  on  the  grounds  of  primarily  aesthetic 
valuation.  A  work  of  art  has  consequences  for  the  realization 
of  aesthetic  value,  and,  a  given  work  might  be  held  to  offer 
nothing  but  frustration  in  this  respect.  Mark  Twain  is  said  to 
have  expressed  elation  over  the  near  destruction  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  architectural  monstrosity.  Artists  have  been  known  to 
destroy  their  works  in  a  temper  of  aesthetic  dissatisfaction. 
Critics  are  notorious  for  their  death  dealing  blows  to  works  of 
art,  blows  which  may  not  constitute  physical  destruction  but 
severely  hamper  future  realization  of  possibilities  for  aesthetic 
experience.  This  is  not  to  say  that  such  destruction  is  to  be 
condoned.  It  merely  indicates  awareness  of  the  fact  that  so 
long  as  a  work  of  art  exists  it  offers  possibilities  for  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  aesthetic  valuation.  It  can  make  a  pragmatic  differ¬ 
ence  in  aesthetic  experience.  This  sort  of  pragmatic  truth  may 
provide  a  basis  for  the  conservation  of  a  work  of  art  just  as 
frustration  in  this  respect  may  lead  to  elimination  of  future 
consequences.  Such  pragmatic  truth  need  not  be  considered 
totally  irrelevant  to  an  art  work  even  on  a  purely  aesthetic 
basis. 

But  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  paintings  with  which  we  are 
concerned  contained  more  than  purely  aesthetic  implications. 
Through  their  subject  matter  they  possessed  valuational  im¬ 
port  of  moral  and  political  significance.  Quite  apart  from  any 
statemental  truth  or  falsity  which  these  paintings  may  have 
implied,  the  possibility  of  realization  of  their  valuational  im¬ 
port  could  have  provided  sufficient  motivation  to  lead  to 
their  demise.  They  could  have  possessed  challenging  “cash 
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value”,  morally  and  politically,  within  the  broader  context  of 
future  experience. 

Art,  including  fine  art,  is  a  significant  cultural  phenomenon. 
Museums  of  art  are  sacred  to  Clio,  the  muse  of  history.  Works 
which  they  exhibit  contain  the  valuational  visions  of  mankind 
drawn  from  different  contexts  and  focusing  upon  various 
aspects  of  experience.  The  literature  of  a  given  period  is  rich 
in  historical  implications  and  inferences  drawn  by  historians 
are  legitimate  in  their  truth.  The  truths  of  such  visions  are 
there  to  be  realized  by  those  capable  and  willing  to  explore 
their  possibilities.  Although  works  of  art  may  contribute  to 
aesthetic  enrichment,  they  possess  “cash  value”  in  that  they 
make  a  cultural  difference  which  includes  and  extends  beyond 
their  aesthetic  contribution.  This  difference  involves  their 
relation  to  truth  which  is  relevant  to  art  in  various  respects 
and  in  connection  with  several  criteria  -  correspondence, 
coherence,  pragmatic,  and  ontological.  Failure  to  recognize 
the  relevance  of  truth  to  art  can  lead  to  an  oversimplification 
of  the  contribution  of  art  as  a  major  cultural  enterprise. 
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JOHN  S ALLIS 


In  The  Dawn  Nietzsche  describes  himself  as  “a  teacher  of 
slow  reading,”  as  one  whose  writings  “will  drive  to  despair 
everyone  who  is  ‘in  a  hurry.’”  His  works,  he  tells  us,  must  be 
read  slowly  and  attentively,  with  inner  thoughts,  with  mental 
doors  left  open,  with  delicate  fingers  and  eyes.  He  appeals  to 
his  readers:  ‘‘Learn  to  read  me  well!”1  Elsewhere  he  tells  us 
that  his  writings  make  use  of  “the  most  abbreviated  language 
ever  spoken  by  a  philosopher”  and  require,  therefore,  to  be 
“diluted,  liquefied,  mixed  with  water.”  Silence  is,  he  warns  us, 
one  of  his  instincts2 ;  we  must  hear  what  is  not  said  if  we  are 
to  understand  properly  what  is  said. 

The  silence  abounds  in  Nietzsche’s  first  work.  But  the 
silence  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  is  no  silence  of  exhaustion.  It  is 
rather  a  silence  of  abundance,  the  silence  of  a  genuine  beginn¬ 
ing  where  there  is  much  yet  to  be  said  that  nevertheless  can¬ 
not  yet  be  said.  Beneath  what  Nietzsche  says  in  the  work  - 
and  precisely  through  what  he  says  -  the  wealth  of  issues  that 
animate  Nietzsche’s  philosophy  come  to  assume  their  decisive 
stamp,  and  along  with  them  the  peculiar  cast,  the  peculiar 
structure,  of  Nietzsche’s  thought  here  reveals  its  contours  in 
an  unmistakeable,  if  veiled,  way.  The  criticisms  which 
Nietzsche  later  felt  compelled  to  direct  at  this  work  only 
betray  more  clearly  how  Nietzsche’s  thought  is  once  and  for 
all  set  on  its  way  with  this  “strange,”  even  “disagreeable” 
book,  this  book  so  disturbingly,  yet  perhaps  necessarily, 


1  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Morgenrote,  Werkein  Drei  Bdnden,  ed.  by  Karl  Schlechta 
(Miinchen:  Carl  Hanser  Verlag,  1955);  vol.  I,  p.  1016. 

2  From  an  unused  draft  for  the  third  section  of  Ecce  Homo,  published  in  trans¬ 
lation  in  Basic  Writings  of  Nietzsche,  trans.  and  ed.  by  Walter  Kaufman  (New 
York:  Random  House,  1968),  p.  796. 
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lacking  in  “the  will  to  logical  cleanliness.’’1  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy  is  Nietzsche’s  beginning;  and  because  it  is  his  be¬ 
ginning  he  has  again  and  again  to  retrieve  what  formed  the 
enduring  core  of  the  work.  Even  as  the  teacher  of  the  eternal 
recurrence  he  remained  the  disciple  of  Dionysus.2 

The  Birth  of  Tragedy  is  a  work  which  moves  simultaneously 
on  several  levels,  and  the  interpenetration  of  these  various 
levels  is  the  source  of  both  its  weakness  and  its  strength,  both 
its  lack  of  logical  cleanliness  and  that  richness  by  which  it  is 
able  to  constitute  a  genuine  beginning.  It  is  a  treatise  on 
Greek  tragedy,  on  its  birth,  its  nature,  and  its  death.  Yet,  the 
account  of  Greek  tragedy  which  it  presents  is  so  thoroughly 
intertwined  with  other  levels  of  questioning  that  those  among 
Nietzsche’s  contemporaries  who  saw  in  it  only  another  philo¬ 
logical  study  were  to  that  degree  justified  in  ridiculing  it  as  an 
arbitrary  construction  disdainful  of  the  canons  of  sound 
scholarship.  It  proposes  in  relation  to  the  analysis  of  tragedy 
a  view  of  Greek  culture  which  was  then  revolutionary,  the 
view  epitomized  in  Nietzsche’s  remark:  “How  much  did  this 
people  have  to  suffer  to  be  able  to  become  so  beautiful!”3 
This  suggests  already  how  much  more  is  at  issue  than  simply 
Greek  tragedy  as  a  particular  historical  art-form.  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy  is  a  treatise,  not  only  on  Greek  tragedy,  but  on  art 


1  “Versuch  einer  Selbstkritik,”  added  to  the  new  edition  of  Die  Geburt  der 
Tragodie  in  1886.  Werke,  I,  p.  11. 

2  Gotzen-Dammerung,  Werke,  II,  p.  1032.  Although  on  several  later  occasions 
Nietzsche  reiterates  the  distinction  between  Apollinian  and  Dionysian,  never¬ 
theless,  as  several  interpreters  have  noted,  the  term  “Dionysian”  is  generally 
used  in  the  later  writings  in  a  broader  sense  inclusive  of  both  the  Apollinian  and 
Dionysian  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy.  Cf.  Eugen  Fink,  Nietzsches  Philosophie 
(Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer  Verlag,  i960),  p.  18  and  Walter  Kaufmann,  Nietzsche 
(New  York:  Meridian  Books,  Inc.,  1956),  p.  109. 

This  extension  of  the  term  is  not,  however,  an  arbitrary  shift  -  much  less  a 
break  with  the  earlier  view  -  but  rather  has  its  ground  precisely  in  what  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  namely  in  the  insight  into  Greek  tragedy  as  an 
intertwining  of  Apollinian  and  Dionysian  in  which,  in  the  end,  the  Dionysian 
prevails  though  as  radically  transformed.  The  Dionysian  of  the  later  writings  is 
the  tragic  as  such.  Cf.  Gotzen-Ddmmerung,  Werke,  II,  p.  1032  and  Der  Wille  zur 
Macht,  ed.  by  Peter  Gast  and  Elizabeth  Forster-Nietzsche  (Stuttgart:  Alfred 
Kroner  Verlag,  1964),  1052. 

3  Geburt  der  Tragodie,  Werke,  I,  p.  134.  In  the  same  spirit  Nietzsche  later 
wrote:  “The  deeply  wounded  have  Olympian  laughter;  one  has  only  what  one 
needs  to  have.”  Wille  zur  Macht  1040. 
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as  such  -  an  aesthetics.  As  an  aesthetics  it  seeks  to  link  the 
birth  and  death  of  tragedy  among  the  Greeks  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  imminent  dissolution  of  contemporary  scientific 
culture  and  of  the  rebirth  of  tragic  culture  out  of  the  ashes  of 
science.  It  is,  hence,  an  aesthetics  of  a  kind  which  is  not  con¬ 
tent  just  to  present  a  descriptive  view  of  the  nature  of  art  but 
which  rather  insists,  as  Nietzsche  later  expresses  it,  on  examin¬ 
ing  art  in  the  perspective  of  life.1  It  is  an  aesthetics  which 
insists  on  asking  how  it  is,  for  what  ends  and  from  what  needs, 
man  is  enticed  to  create  works  of  art.  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  is  a 
treatise  about  art  and  life  which  seeks  out  the  rootedness  of 
art  in  life:  it  is  a  metaphysics  of  art.2  Yet,  finally,  it  is  equally 
directed  towards  uncovering  the  rootedness  of  life  in  art  in  the 
sense  expressed  in  Nietzsche’s  famous  declaration  that  “art 
represents  the  highest  task  and  the  genuinely  metaphysical 
activity  of  this  life.”3  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  is,  most  funda¬ 
mentally,  a  metaphysics  of  life;  in  this  it  coincides  with 
Nietzsche’s  thought  as  a  whole  and  is  thus  able  to  serve  as  its 
beginning. 

The  work  opens  with  the  introduction  of  Nietzsche’s  famous 
Apollinian-Dionysian  duality:  “the  continuous  development 
of  art  is  bound  up  with  the  Apollinian  and  Dionysian  duali¬ 
ty.”4  It  commences  with  the  attempt  to  grasp  these  two  basic 
art-impulses  through  the  concrete  images  presented  in  the 
gods  Apollo  and  Dionysus.  The  development  of  Greek  art, 
culminating  in  Attic  tragedy,  is  then  described  as  a  series  of 
progressively  more  radical  encounters  between  these  two  in¬ 
trinsically  contrasting  forces.5  In  the  event  of  Greek  tragedy 
the  Apollinian  impulse  of  the  plastic  arts  and  the  Dionysian 
impulse  which  constitutes  the  spirit  of  music  attain  their  most 
complete  intertwining,  and  each  is  thereby  brought  to  its 
highest  development. 

Nietzsche’s  description  of  the  Apollinian  and  Dionysian 

1  “Selbstkritik,”  Werke,  I,  p.  11. 

2  Geburt  der  Tragodie,  Werke,  I,  p.  131. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

5  See  ibid.,  p.  35.  On  p.  88  Nietzsche  draws  special  attention  to  the  “enormous 
contrast”  between  these  two  art-impulses.  Also  he  insists  that  the  Apollinian  and 
the  Dionysian  are  “the  only  two  art-impulses”  (ibid.,  p.  72). 
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takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the  weaker  forms  in  which 
these  art-impulses  are  rehersed  in  ordinary  life,  namely  in 
dreams  and  intoxication.1  The  Apollinian  spirit  of  the  plastic 
arts  and  of  epic  poetry  is  linked  to  “the  beautiful  illusion  of 
the  dream  worlds”  in  which  we  find  joy  in  the  immediate 
understanding  of  figure,  in  the  apprehension  of  form.  In  this 
vision  of  form  it  is  especially  significant  that  we  remain  al¬ 
ways  distanced  from  the  illusion  and  to  that  degree  contem¬ 
plative  rather  than  engrossed.  There  always  radiates  from  the 
form  apprehended  "the  sensation  that  it  is  mere  appearance 
\Schein]” ;  what  is  apprehended  shines,  it  shimmers.  Though, 
indeed,  it  is  not  for  us  a  mere  shadow  from  which  we  remain 
totally  aloof,  though,  indeed,  we  live  through,  in  some  cases 
even  suffer  through,  what  appears,  nevertheless,  it  betrays 
that  it  is  mere  appearance.  Apollo  is  the  god  of  light,  the 
shining-one  ( der  Scheinende).2  Furthermore,  the  Apollinian 
involves,  again  as  in  dreams,  a  perfecting  -  specifically,  a 
perfecting  of  the  incompletely  intelligible  everyday  world,  a 
healing  of  its  imperfection.  Apollo  is  a  god  of  healing,  and  the 
Apollinian  is  an  urge  to  all  that  simplifies  and  distinguishes, 
that  makes  clear,  unambiguous,  typical.3  The  Apollinian 
embodies  distinctness,  measured  restraint,  clear  delineation 
of  boundaries,  hence  individuation  and  freedom  from  the 
wilder  emotions.  Apollo  is,  in  Nietzsche’s  words,  “the  glorious 
divine  image  of  the  principium  individuationis,  through  whose 
gestures  and  glances  all  the  joy  and  wisdom  of  ‘illusion,’ 
together  with  its  beauty,  speak  to  us.”4 

The  Dionysian,  in  radical  contrast  to  the  Apollinian,  is 
the  embodiment  of  that  intoxication  and  ecstasy  -  more 
generally,  of  all  those  profound  emotions  -  that  overstep  and 
dissolve  all  limits,  all  determinateness.  It  points  to  the  collap¬ 
se  of  intelligibility  and  of  the  principle  of  individuation. 
Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine,  is  a  god  who  cannot  be  bound. 
In  Dionysian  ecstasy  everything  individual  and  subjective 
vanishes  into  total  self-forgetfulness5 ;  it  is  dissolved  in  an  urge 

1  See  Wille  zur  Macht,  798. 

2  Geburt  der  Tragodie,  Werke,  I,  pp.  22-23. 

3  Wille  zur  Macht,  1050. 

4  Geburt  der  Tragodie,  Werke,  I,  pp.  23-24. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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to  unity  which,  reaching  out  beyond  society  and  its  everyday 
reality,  overflows  into  the  dark  primordial  unity.1  Man  is  re¬ 
united  with  man  and  with  nature:  “he  feels  himself  a  god,  he 
himself  wanders  about  now  just  as  enchanted  and  exalted  as 
the  gods  he  saw  wandering  about  in  his  dreams.  Man  is  no 
longer  an  artist,  he  has  become  a  work  of  art.”  Man  rejoins 
the  “mysterious  primal  unity,”2  the  primordial  will  under¬ 
lying  all  phenomena,  just  as  Dionysus,  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Titans,  was  resurrected  with  the  coming  of  spring:  “by  the 
mystical  triumphant  cry  of  Dionysus  the  spell  of  individu¬ 
ation  is  broken,  and  the  way  lies  open  to  the  mothers  of  being, 
to  the  innermost  core  of  things.”3 

These  are  the  two  fundamental  art-impulses  as  they  burst 
forth  from  nature  herself,  as  they  are  already  constituted 
before  the  advent  of  the  human  artist.  In  the  development  of 
art,  however,  these  artistic  energies  are  again  and  again 
transformed  through  their  interplay  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Apollinian  and  Dionysian,  as  they  finally  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  tragedy,  are  by  no  means  simply  identical 
with  those  pre-artistic  forms  in  which  they  arise  from  nature. 
The  development  of  art  among  the  Greeks  is  no  mere  juxta¬ 
posing  of  contrary  natural  forces.  It  is  an  elevating  of  these 
forces  and  in  the  case  of  the  Dionysian  a  decisive  overcoming 
of  the  natural  force.  When  tragedy  finally  comes  to  be  born 
out  of  the  spirit  of  music,  this  is  accomplished  by  the  marriage 
of  Dionysus  with  Apollo.  It  is  fundamental  to  Nietzsche’s 
insight  that,  as  this  marriage  is  no  mere  juxtaposition,  so  it  is 
no  mere  gift  of  nature  to  the  Greeks  but  rather,  like  every 
stage  of  Greek  art,  a  hard-won  victory  over  the  Dionysian 
wisdom  of  Silenus,  the  wisdom  which  proclaims:  “What  is  best 
of  all  is  utterly  beyond  your  reach :  not  to  be  born,  not  to  be, 
to  be  nothing.  But  the  second  best  for  you  is  -  to  die  soon.”4 
It  is  thus  that  the  later  edition  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  carries 
the  subtitle  “Hellenism  and  Pessimism.”  The  Greeks,  from 
out  of  their  immense  capacity  for  suffering,  their  knowledge 


1  Wille  zur  Macht,  If  1050. 

2  Geburt  der  Tragodie,  Werke,  I,  p.  25. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  30.  This  is  taken  from  Sophocles,  Oedipus  at  Colonus. 
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and  feeling  of  the  terror  and  horror  of  existence,  overcame 
themselves  through  art.  For  the  Greeks  art  represents  the 
event  of  self-overcoming. 

Thus,  the  old  Apollinian  culture  of  the  Homeric  Greeks 
represents  already  a  strenuous  act  of  overcoming  and  is  in¬ 
telligible  only  against  the  background  of  the  age  of  Titans 
that  it  overcomes.  It  is  no  simple,  natural  condition  but  arises 
only  as  a  triumph  “over  a  profound  and  terrifying  view  of  the 
world  and  the  keenest  capacity  for  suffering.”1  Apollinian 
culture  is  constituted  through  the  casting  of  an  illusion  over 
existence  and  the  world,  through  the  drawing  of  a  veil  capable 
of  justifying,  redeeming  life,  capable  of  securing  its  continu¬ 
ation,  capable  of  retrieving  man  from  the  wisdom  of  Silenus. 
Through  Apollinian  culture  existence  gains  redemption  in 
appearances  -  a  redemption  which,  according  to  Nietzsche’s 
adaptation  of  Schopenhauer’s  metaphysics,  corresponds  at  a 
deeper  level  to  the  fact  that  the  primal  will  itself,  eternally 
suffering  and  contradictory,  requires  the  illusion  of  empirical 
reality.  The  Apollinian  art-world  -  thus  constituted  as  ap¬ 
pearance  of  appearance  in  relation  to  the  primal  will,  the 
thing-in-itself  -  represents,  therefore,  “a  still  higher  appease¬ 
ment  of  the  primordial  desire  for  mere  appearance.”2  This 
art-world  is  the  world  of  the  Olympian  gods.  These  gods,  all 
embodying  the  same  basic  impulse  as  Apollo,  all  arising  out  of 
the  same  terrific  need,  serve  to  deify,  to  sanctify,  to  redeem 
life  for  the  Greeks  by  providing  them  with  a  transfiguring 
mirror  in  which  to  see  their  own  lives  glorified:  “Thus  do  the 
gods  justify  the  life  of  man  in  that  they  themselves  live  it  - 
the  only  satisfactory  theodicy.”3  Because  they  were  exposed 
to  gaze  into  the  absurdity  and  suffering  at  the  heart  of  things, 
because  they  were  threatened  by  the  onset  of  Dionysian 
wisdom  and  the  suicide  which  it  brings  in  its  train,  the  Greeks 
required  the  Apollinian  art-world:  “It  was  in  order  to  be  able 
to  live  that  the  Greeks  had  to  create  these  gods  from  a  most 
profound  need.”4 

1  ttber  eine  schreckliche  Tiefe  der  Weltbetrachtung  und  reizbarste  Leidens- 
fahigkeit”  ibid.,  p.  31. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

4  Ibid.  Nietzsche  goes  on  to  add:  “How  else  could  this  people,  so  sensitive,  so 
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This  first  stage  of  Greek  art,  this  first  encounter  between 
Dionysus  and  Apollo,  this  first  great  self-overcoming  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  proves  eventually  to  be  insufficient  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  degree  that  the  Dionysian  force,  banished  by  the 
Apollinian  art-world,  reasserts  itself  in  the  very  midst  of  that 
world.  When  the  Dionysian  impulse  finally  breaks  out  among 
the  Greeks  themselves,  the  sheer  opposition  between  Apollo 
and  Dionysus  becomes  impossible.  The  result  is  a  new  act  of 
overcoming,  begun  in  Greek  lyric  poetry  and  consummated 
in  Attic  tragedy. 

Lyric  poetry,  like  tragedy  itself,  is  born  of  the  spirit  of 
music.  Nietzsche  recalls  in  this  connection  how  Schiller  ob¬ 
served  that  prior  to  poetic  creation  he  had  before  him  no 
images  but  rather  came  to  poetize  from  out  of  a  musical  mood ; 
he  recalls  also  how  the  Greeks  themselves  always  took  for 
granted  the  union,  even  the  identity,  of  the  lyric  poet  with  the 
musician.  Schopenhauer’s  metaphysics  of  the  will  provides 
Nietzsche  with  a  means  of  interpreting  this  rootedness  of  lyric 
poetry  in  music.  The  lyric  poet  is  thus  interpreted  as  being,  in 
the  first  place,  a  Dionysian  artist  who  in  Dionysian  ecstacy 
abandons  himself  to  the  primal  unity,  living  through  its  pain 
and  contradiction  and  producing  thereby  a  copy  of  the  primal 
will  itself  in  the  medium  of  music.  Only  then  does  the  Appolli- 
nian  impulse  intervene  so  as  to  accomplish  a  projection,  a 
second  mirroring,  of  the  primal  will  in  the  pictures  and  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  poem  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  lyric  poet  -  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  Homeric  poet  and  the  plastic  artist  - 
the  image-world  of  the  poem  grows  out  of  the  poet’s  Diony¬ 
sian  identification  with  the  will  and,  in  the  end,  mirrors  his 
own  self  in  its  oneness  with  this  ground.1  The  projection  of  the 
image-world  is,  thus,  with  the  lyric  poet  no  longer  merely  a 
counterpart  to  the  process  in  which  the  will  itself  seeks  re¬ 
demption  in  appearances  but  is  rather  caught  up  precisely  in 
that  redemptive  process.  The  lyric  poet,  Nietzsche’s  analysis 
concludes,  is  not,  as  individual,  the  true  artist  but  rather  only 
the  medium  through  which  the  primal  will  achieves  its  re- 

vehement  in  its  desires,  so  singularly  capable  of  suffering,  have  endured  existence, 
if  it  had  not  been  revealed  to  them  in  their  gods,  surrounded  with  a  higher  glory?” 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  37-38- 
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demption  in  appearances;  he  is  artist  only  as  medium  of  the 
play  of  the  will  itself  : 

For  to  our  humiliation  and  exaltation,  one  thing  above  all  must  be 
clear  to  us :  that  the  entire  comedy  of  art  is  by  no  means  performed  for 
us,  for  the  sake  of  our  betterment  and  education,  that  indeed  we  are 
not  the  genuine  creator  of  that  art-world;  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
assume  that  we  are  already  images  and  artistic  projections  for  the  true 
creator  and  that  we  have  our  highest  dignity  in  our  significance  as 
works  of  art  -  for  only  as  an  aesthetic  phenomenon  are  existence  and 
the  world  eternally  justified.1 

Nietzsche’s  view  of  art  appears  to  remain  dominated  up 
to  this  point  by  the  metaphysics  of  Schopenhauer  which,  it 
seems,  he  has  taken  over  and  applied,  without  question,  to 
the  interpretation  of  Greek  culture.  Indeed,  Nietzsche’s 
adoption  of  this  metaphysics  of  the  will  has,  in  a  sense,  its 
own  ground  within  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  inasmuch  as  Nietzsche 
links  his  view  of  Greek  art  to  the  contemporary  task  of  a 
rebirth  of  tragedy  for  which  the  works  of  Kant  and  Schopen¬ 
hauer  are  regarded  as  providing  the  essential  pre-conditions, 
namely  of  destroying  scientific  culture  through  its  own  tools; 
nevertheless,  this  ground  itself  arises  only  through  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Greek  art  within  the  general  framework  of 
Schopenhauer’s  metaphysics  and  to  that  degree  is  sustained 
precisely  by  that  which  it  grounds.  If  this  circularity  places 
Nietzsche’s  problematic  beyond  mere  dogmatism  in  the  sense 
that  the  framework  assumed  for  the  interpretation  is,  in  the 
work  to  which  that  interpretation  gives  rise,  exhibited  in  its 
appropriateness,  it  serves  at  the  same  time  to  render  the 
problematic  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  inherently  unstable  and 
to  set  in  motion  beneath  Nietzsche’s  analysis  a  fundamental 
development  about  which  the  work  remains  silent.  It  is 
crucial  that  this  circularity  that  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
Nietzsche’s  thought  not  be  too  easily  resolved  but  that  we 
rather  attend  to  the  development  which  it  serves  to  generate. 
It  is  in  the  analysis  of  tragedy  that  this  development  can  be 
discerned. 

In  its  basic  outlines  Nietzsche’s  analysis  of  Greek  tragedy 
appears  to  involve  little  more  than  an  extension  and  elabora- 

1  Ibid,.,  p.  40. 
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tion  of  the  same  basic  phenomenon  already  found  in  the  case  of 
lyric  poetry.  Nietzsche  begins  by  taking  as  his  clue  the  prob¬ 
lem  regarding  the  role  and  significance  of  the  tragic  chorus. 
To  the  conception  of  the  chorus  as  an  ideal  spectator  set  up  to 
provide  commentary  on  what  transpires  on  the  scene  itself  he 
opposes  the  curious  fact  that  in  its  oldest  form  tragedy  con¬ 
sisted  of  nothing  but  the  chorus,  a  fact  which  clearly  renders 
this  conception  of  the  chorus  utterly  unintelligible.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  introduce,  in  contrast,  Schiller’s  view  of  the  chorus  as 
an  ideal  domain,  as  a  means  by  which  tragedy  is  closed  off 
from  the  everyday  world.  For  Nietzsche,  however,  the  chorus 
constitutes  a  separated  domain  for  tragedy  in  a  quite  special 
sense  that  goes  far  beyond  anything  Schiller  had  suggested: 
the  separation  from  the  everyday  world  which  it  provides  is 
of  the  same  order  as  that  of  Dionysian  ecstacy.  The  chorus  is, 
Nietzsche  says,  “the  mirror  image  in  which  the  Dionysian 
man  contemplates  himself.”  The  chorus  is  nothing  less  than 
the  artistic  counterpart  of  the  Dionysian  throng,  and  in  its 
presence  the  separation  between  man  and  man  gives  way  to 
an  overwhelming  feeling  of  unity  with  the  primal  will  in  such 
a  way  that  the  individual  and  his  everyday  world  are  decisive¬ 
ly  overcome.  This  holds  both  for  the  members  of  the  chorus 
and  for  the  spectators  between  whom  there  was  for  the  Greeks 
no  real  separation.1 

This  Dionysian  enchantment  is  the  necessary  pre-condition 
of  tragedy.  Under  its  spell  the  Dionysian  reveler  sees  himself 
as  a  satyr,  but  then,  in  turn,  he  sees  a  new  vision  outside  him¬ 
self  in  his  god  Dionysus.  This  new  vision,  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy,  is  the  Apollinian  projection,  the  transfiguration  of 
his  own  Dionysian  state.  Originally,  at  that  stage  when  trage¬ 
dy  was  only  chorus,  the  scene  and  the  action  were  regarded 
merely  as  a  vision  generated  by  the  chorus  and  spoken  of  in 
the  symbolism  of  dance,  song,  and  word.  In  the  vision  the 
satyric  chorus  sees  its  master  Dionysus  without  the  latter 
being  actually  present.  Thereafter  the  only  hero  present  on 
the  stage  was  for  a  long  time  Dionysus  himself,  and  even  when 
the  most  celebrated  figures  of  Greek  tragedy  such  as  Prome¬ 
theus  and  Oedipus  appear  on  the  stage,  they  serve,  Nietzsche 
1  Ibid.,  p.  44-51. 
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insists,  only  as  masks  for  Dionysus.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
typical  ideality  of  the  Greek  tragic  heroes.  Regardless,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  specific  form  which  the  Apollinian  projection 
takes,  it  is  through  its  peculiar  intertwining  with  Dionysian 
enchantment  that  tragedy  is  consummated : 

We  must  understand  Greek  tragedy  as  the  Dionysian  chorus  which 
ever  anew  discharges  [ entladet ]  itself  in  an  Apollinian  world  of  images. 
Thus  the  choral  parts  with  which  tragedy  is  interlaced  are,  as  it  were, 
the  womb  that  gave  birth  to  the  whole  of  the  so-called  dialogue,  that  is, 
the  entire  world  of  the  stage,  the  real  drama.  In  several  successive 
discharges  the  primal  ground  of  tragedy  radiates  this  vision  of  the 
drama  .... 1 

It  is  thus  apparent  how  tragedy  involves  for  Nietzsche  the 
same  basic  structure  as  lyric  poetry;  in  both  cases  we  have  to 
do  with  the  same  configuration  of  the  basic  art-impulses,  with 
Dionysian  ecstasy  projected  into  an  Apollinian  image-world. 
Yet  the  description  of  this  structure  which  tragedy  shares 
with  lyric  poetry  obviously  offers  no  more  than  a  preliminary 
rough  sketch  of  the  essential  domain  in  which  the  nature  of 
tragedy  is  to  be  sought.  Most  significantly,  this  sketch  leaves 
entirely  unexplained  the  tremendous  power  which  tragedy 
exercised  over  the  Greeks.  If,  indeed,  it  points  back  to  the 
rootedness  of  tragedy  in  life,  in  the  fundamental  art-impulses 
expressed  in  the  gods  Apollo  and  Dionysus,  it  fails  entirely 
to  show  how  life  could,  in  turn,  come  to  root  itself  in  art  and, 
consequently,  how  Nietzsche  could  proceed  to  link  the  results 
of  his  analysis  of  tragedy  to  the  task  called  for  by  the  needs  of 
his  own  age.  It  is  imperative  that  this  sketch  of  tragedy  as  the 
intertwining  of  Apollinian  and  Dionysian  be  brought  into 
relation  with  the  issues  of  a  metaphysics  of  life. 

How  for  the  Greeks  does  tragedy  serve  life?  How  is  it  capa¬ 
ble  even  of  granting  a  decisive  rootedness  to  life?  What  is 
that  task  through  the  accomplishment  of  which  tragedy  gives 
sustenance  to  life?  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  abounds  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  “truly  serious  task  of  art.” 


1  Ibid.,  p.  52-53.  Nietzsche  writes  also  that  “the  essence  of  tragedy  .  . .  can  be 
interpreted  only  as  a  manifestation  and  projection  into  images  of  Dionysian 
states,  as  the  visible  symbolizing  of  music,  as  the  dream-world  of  a  Dionysian 
intoxication.”  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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The  task  is,  Nietzsche  writes,  “to  save  the  eye  from  gazing  into 
the  horrors  of  night  and  to  deliver  the  subject  by  the  healing 
balm  of  illusion  from  the  spasms  of  the  agitations  of  the  will.”1 
This  saving  deed  is  at  the  same  time  a  deliverance  from  the 
threat  posed  by  the  life-denying  wisdom  of  Silenus;  Nietzsche 
writes : 

“Here  in  the  midst  of  this  highest  danger  to  his  will,  art  ap¬ 
proaches  as  a  saving  sorceress,  expert  at  healing.  She  alone 
knows  how  to  turn  these  nauseous  thoughts  about  the  horror 
or  absurdity  of  existence  into  notions  with  which  one  can 
live.”2  In  tragedy,  he  says,  “we  are  forced  to  look  into  the 
terrors  of  the  individual  existence  -  yet  we  are  not  to  become 
rigid  with  fear :  a  metaphysical  comfort  tears  us  momentarily 
from  the  hustle  of  the  changing  figures.”3 
Tragedy  thus  serves  life  by  delivering  it  from  the  life-negating 
pessimism  that  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  Dionysian 
awareness  of  the  horror  and  absurdity  of  life:  it  saves  man 
from  the  onslaught  of  the  wisdom  of  Silenus.  Tragedy  does 
not,  however,  accomplish  this,  as  did  the  older  Greek  culture, 
by  projecting  a  world  of  Apollinian  gods  in  opposition  to  the 
destructiveness  of  the  Dionysian  thereby  seeking  to  insulate 
man  from  the  forces  of  Dionysus.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  that  overcoming  which  constitutes  the  event  of 
tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  delivers  man  from  Dionysian 
wisdom  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Dionysian  by  taking  the  latter, 
not  as  its  opposite,  but  rather  as  its  pre-condition.  In  tragedy 
the  Dionysian  is  transformed  in  such  a  way  that  what  results 
is  not  pessimism  but  rather  “metaphysical  comfort.” 

The  notion  of  metaphysical  comfort  is  thus  the  central  issue 
involved  in  Nietzsche’s  attempt  to  view  tragedy  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  life.  How  is  this  metaphysical  comfort  to  be  under¬ 
stood?  How  does  tragedy  succeed  in  providing  such  meta¬ 
physical  comfort?  How  is  it  that  the  projection  of  the  Diony¬ 
sian  ecstasy  of  the  chorus  into  the  Apollinian  image-world  of 
the  scene  issues  in  such  comfort  ?  The  simplest  solution  would 
be  given  by  saying  that  when  the  chorus  discharges  itself  in 

1  Ibid,.,  p.  108. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  48-49. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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the  Apollinian  world  of  images  what  is  achieved  is  a  purging 
in  the  sense  that  man,  in  this  way,  would  unburden  himself 
of  the  terror  and  nausea  brought  on  by  Dionysian  awareness. 
But,  by  this  solution,  tragedy  would  eliminate,  not  transform, 
the  Dionysian,  and  Nietzsche  refuses  to  accept  any  such 
Aristotelian  solution.  One  is  engaged  in  tragedy  not  in  order 
to  purge  oneself  of  terror  through  a  violent  discharge  but 
rather,  Nietzsche  says,  “in  order  to  be  oneself  the  eternal  joy 
of  becoming,  beyond  all  terror  and  pity  -  that  joy  which 
includes  even  joy  in  destroying.”1  To  be  metaphysically  com¬ 
forted  thus  means  to  be  the  eternal  joy  of  becoming.  Tragedy 
draws  man  out  of  the  pessimism  expressed  by  the  wisdom  of 
Silenus  into  the  sphere  of  the  eternal  joy  of  becoming. 

But  what  does  this  mean?  What  is  this  eternal  joy  of  be¬ 
coming,  and  how  does  tragedy  serve  to  draw  man  into  its 
sphere?  Nietzsche  gives  the  decisive  clue  in  the  following 
statement : 

Just  as  tragedy,  with  its  metaphysical  comfort,  points  to  the  eternal 
life  of  this  core  of  existence  which  abides  through  the  perpetual 
destruction  of  appearances,  the  symbolism  of  the  satyr  chorus  pro¬ 
claims  this  primordial  relationship  between  the  thing-in-itself  and 
appearance.2 

Tragedy,  Nietzsche  again  affirms,  points  to  the  eternal  life  of 
the  core  of  existence,  that  is,  to  the  primal  will.  To  be  the 
eternal  joy  of  becoming,  to  be  metaphysically  comforted,  thus 
means  to  be  identified  with  the  primal  will:  “we  are  really  for 
a  brief  moment  primordial  being  itself.”3  In  tragedy  there  is 
identification  with  the  primal  will.  But  this  immediately  raises 
a  problem  regarding  the  transformation  which,  Nietzsche 
contends,  is  accomplished  through  tragedy,  for  it  is  precisely 
an  identification  with  the  primal  will  which,  in  the  first  place, 
gives  rise  to  that  Dionysian  awareness,  that  pessimism,  which 
is  presumably  overcome  in  tragedy.  In  one  case,  identifi¬ 
cation  with  the  primal  will  issues  in  pessimism;  in  the  other 
case,  it  produces  something  radically  different,  namely  meta¬ 
physical  comfort.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  tragedy  the 

1  Ecce  Homo,  Werke,  II,  p.  mo. 

2  Geburt  der  TragSdie,  Werke,  I,  p.  50. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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identification  with  the  primal  will  must  be  of  a  substantially 
different  kind  from  that  of  sheer  Dionysian  ecstasy.  In  the 
sphere  of  tragedy  the  latter  must  be  drastically  transformed; 
this  transformation  of  the  Dionysian  element  can,  in  turn,  be 
the  work  only  of  the  distinctive  Apollinian  projection  opera¬ 
tive  in  the  tragic  drama.  Nietzsche’s  statement  indicates  the 
character  of  what  is  accomplished  by  Apollinian  projection  as 
it  functions  in  tragedy:  "the  symbolism  of  the  satyr  chorus,’’ 
which  is  just  the  form  which  Apollinian  projection  takes  on 
within  the  context  of  tragedy,  proclaims,  Nietzsche  says,  the 
"primordial  relationship  between  the  thing-in-itself  and  ap¬ 
pearance,”  that  is,  between  the  primal  will  and  the  world  of 
appearances.  The  transformation  of  the  Dionysian  element 
from  the  sheer  ecstasy  issuing  in  the  life-negating  wisdom  of 
Silenus  into  the  metaphysical  comfort  of  being  the  eternal  joy 
of  becoming  is  accomplished  by  the  proclamation,  through 
Apollinian  projection,  of  the  primordial  relationship  between 
the  primal  will  and  appearances. 

Dionysus  is  thus  made  to  speak  the  language  of  Apollo  in 
such  a  way  that  tragedy  is  constituted  as  a  decisive  over¬ 
coming  of  Dionysian  ecstasy  in  its  primitive  and  most  de¬ 
structive  form.  Yet,  Apollo  too  is  made  to  speak  a  strange 
tongue,  that  of  Dionysus,  and  the  effect  attained  by  the  tragic 
drama  "transcends  all  Apollinian  artistic  effects.”  The  Apolli¬ 
nian  element  is  no  longer  a  mere  casting  of  a  veil  of  illusion 
in  the  manner  typical  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  but  rather  a 
projection  which  is  primordially  incorporated  into  the  inter¬ 
play  between  the  primal  will  and  appearances.  Within  the 
compass  of  tragedy  both  Apollinian  and  Dionysian  are  radi¬ 
cally  transformed,  and,  if  the  Dionysian  can  be  said  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  end,  this  Dionysian  is  no  longer  that  of 
Silenus.1 

1  Ibid,.,  pp.  119-20.  The  mutual  elevation  of  Apollinian  and  Dionysian,  of  myth 
and  music,  through  their  intertwining  in  tragedy  is  expressed  in  the  following 
passage:  “The  myth  protects  us  against  the  music,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
first  gives  to  music  the  highest  freedom.  In  return,  music  imparts  to  the  tragic 
myth  an  intense  and  convincing  metaphysical  significance.”  Ibid.,  p.  115.  Re¬ 
garding  specifically  the  transformation  of  the  Apollinian  within  the  compass  of 
tragedy  Nietzsche  writes:  “On  the  other  hand,  image  and  concept,  under  the 
influence  of  a  truly  corresponding  music,  take  on  a  higher  significance.  Dionysian 
art  thus  tends  to  exercise  two  kinds  of  effects  on  the  Apollinian  art  faculty: 
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What  is  most  decisive  in  this  transformation  is  clearly  the 
peculiar  character  which  the  Apollinian  comes  to  assume. 
Here  everything  depends  upon  our  grasping  the  character 
proper  to  the  Apollinian  as  it  is  effective  in  the  tragic  drama. 
How  does  the  Apollinian  projection  proclaim  the  relationship 
between  the  will  and  appearances,  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  metaphysical  comfort  that  is  yielded  by  this  Apollinian 
proclamation  and  the  resulting  transformation  of  the  Diony¬ 
sian?  It  is  at  this  point,  that  is,  in  the  determination  of  the 
proper  character  which  the  Apollinian  and  the  Dionysian 
assume  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of  tragedy,  that 
Nietzsche’s  own  insight  into  the  foundations  of  Greek  art  and 
culture  finally  begins  to  recoil  on  that  general  metaphysical 
framework  adopted  from  Schopenhauer.  The  joints  of  that 
framework  begin  to  crack  under  the  weight  of  Nietzsche’s 
analysis,  and  a  development  of  utmost  decisiveness  for 
Nietzsche’s  thought  is  thereby  set  in  motion. 

The  Apollinian  and  Dionysian  have  been  described  prima¬ 
rily  in  reference  to  the  artist  though  we  have  noted  already 
Nietzsche’s  distinction  between  these  impulses  as  they  burst 
forth  from  nature  and  the  same  impulses  as  taken  up  into  the 
sphere  of  art.  Even  in  their  more  primitive  form,  however, 
we  have  described  them,  if  not  in  relation  to  the  artist,  still 
primarily  in  their  relation  to  man.  Now  it  is  necessary  to 
descend  to  an  even  deeper  level  and  -  in  accord  with  Nietzsche’s 
statement  that  the  individual  artist  is  not  the  true  author  of 
the  art-world  but  serves,  as  it  were,  only  as  a  medium  -  to 
grant  that  in  its  most  fundamental  sense  the  Apollinian- 
Dionysian  duality  is  not  just  a  distinction  between  two 
human  capacities,  that  this  duality,  on  the  contrary,  ex¬ 
presses  the  fundamental  character  of  the  primal  will  itself, 
and  that  the  interplay  of  Apollinian  and  Dionysian  in  the 
human  artist  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  only  a  mirroring,  an 
imitation,  of  that  primordial  process  which  constitutes  the 
will  itself.  Nietzsche  himself  makes  this  explicit  near  the 
beginning  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  when  he  insists  that  the 
Apollinian  and  Dionysian  are  “artistic  energies  which  burst 

music  incites  to  the  symbolic  intuition  of  Dionysian  universality,  and  music  allows 
the  symbolic  image  to  emerge  in  its  highest  significance."  Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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forth  from  nature  herself,  without  the  mediation  of  the  human 
artist  -  energies  in  which  nature’s  art-impulses  are  satisfied 
in  the  most  immediate  and  direct  way”;  and,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  he  adds  that  “with  reference  to  these  art-states  of  nature, 
every  artist  is  an  ‘imitator.’”1 

Granted,  thus,  that  the  Apollinian-Dionysian  duality  ex¬ 
presses,  most  fundamentally,  the  character  of  the  will  itself, 
how,  then,  are  these  impulses  to  be  construed  at  this  level? 
What,  in  other  words,  is  the  nature  of  the  primal  will  if  its 
basic  characteristics  are  expressed  in  the  Apollinian-Dionysian 
duality?  We  have  seen  that  the  Apollinian  embodies  delinea¬ 
tion  of  boundaries,  perfecting,  and  individuation;  it  is,  in 
short,  the  basically  constructive  force  as  contrasted  with  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  all  limits  and  individuation,  with  the  collapse  of  every¬ 
thing  determinate  into  the  indeterminate  and  mysterious 
primal  unity  -  the  collapse,  the  destruction,  imaged  in  the  figure 
of  Dionysus.  The  Apollinian-Dionysian  duality,  viewed  as  a 
duality  of  the  primal  will  itself,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a 
primordial  duality  of  construction  and  destruction,  of  building 
up  and  tearing  down.  Nietzsche  speaks  of  ‘‘the  playful  con¬ 
struction  and  destruction  of  the  individual  world  as  the  over¬ 
flow  of  a  primordial  delight”;  and  he  adds,  ‘‘Thus  the  dark 
Heraclitus  compares  the  world-building  force  to  a  playing 
child  that  places  stones  here  and  there  and  builds  sand  hills 
only  to  overthrow  them  again.”2  In  his  later  remarks  on  The 
Birth  of  Tragedy  he  identifies  this  creating-destroying  play  as 
the  only  meaning  which  the  work  recognized  behind  events: 

In  fact,  the  whole  book  knows  only  an  artistic  meaning  and  crypto¬ 
meaning  [ Hintersinn ]  behind  all  events  -  a  ‘god,’  if  you  will,  but 
certainly  only  an  entirely  reckless  and  amoral  artist-god,  who,  in 
building  as  in  destroying,  in  the  good  as  in  the  bad,  wants  to  experience 
his  own  joy  and  glory  -  who,  creating  worlds,  frees  himself  from  the 
distress  of  fullness  and  overfullness,  from  the  suffering  of  the  contra¬ 
dictions  compressed  in  him.3 

Thus  it  is  in  terms  of  its  creating-destroying  play  that  the 
primal  will  is  to  be  described.  What  is  especially  significant 

1  Ibid..,  p.  25  (Nietzsche’s  italics). 

2  Ibid..,  p.  132. 

3  “Selbstkritik,”  Werke,  I,  p.  14. 
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in  Nietzsche’s  description  is  the  subtle  way  in  which  it  tends 
to  shift  the  focal  point  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  will  away 
from  the  primal  will  itself  regarded  as  thing-in-itself  over 
against  the  world  of  appearances,  concentrating,  instead,  on 
that  play  of  constructing  and  destroying,  that  game  in  which 
appearances  are  built  up  and  torn  down.  What  is  essential  to 
Nietzsche’s  conception  is  not  so  much  the  will  as  primal  ground 
but  rather  the  process,  the  play,  the  building  and  destroying 
of  appearances.  A  single  step  would  suffice  to  abandon  the 
empty  subject  behind  the  creating-destroying  play  thereby 
dissolving  the  distinction  between  thing-in-itself  and  ap¬ 
pearance  and,  hence,  decisively  transforming  the  metaphysical 
framework  taken  over  from  Schopenhauer;  and  if  this  step  is 
still  not  explicitly  taken  in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  the  way  is 
nonetheless  prepared  -  the  way  that  eventually  leads  Nietzsche 
to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  theory  of  will  to  power.1 

The  conception  of  the  primal  will  in  terms  of  constructing- 
destroying  play  provides  the  means  for  penetrating  finally 
to  the  heart  of  the  phenomenon  of  tragedy.  We  have  seen  that 
in  tragedy  there  is  an  identification  with  the  primal  will,  an 
identification  which,  however,  is  distinguished  from  sheer 
Dionysian  ecstasy  through  the  peculiar  Apollinian  projection 
operative  in  the  drama.  This  identification  in  its  full  structure 
is,  more  properly,  a  mirroring  within  the  participant  in  the 
tragic  drama  of  the  basic  Apollinian-Dionysian  structure  of 
the  will  itself;  in  tragedy  man  mirrors  within  himself  the 
building-destroying  play  of  the  will.  To  understand  how  this 
mirroring  is  accomplished  is  to  comprehend  the  essence  of 
Greek  tragedy. 

1  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  view  of  this  fundamental  develop¬ 
ment,  already  underway  yet  still  implicit  in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  that  Nietzsche 
later  regarded  his  first  work  as  less  akin  to  Schopenhauer’s  thought  than  to 
Hegel’s.  In  Ecce  Homo  (Werke,  II,  p.  1108)  he  writes:  “it  smells  offensively  Hege¬ 
lian,  and  the  cadaverous  perfume  of  Schopenhauer  sticks  only  to  a  few  formulas.” 
He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  Apollinian  and  the  Dionysian,  of  the  antithesis 
between  them  and  of  their  eventual  synthesis  in  tragedy  -  making  no  direct 
reference  to  the  primal  will  but  only  to  the  translation  of  the  Apollinian-Diony¬ 
sian  duality  into  the  realm  of  metaphysics.  In  his  “Attempt  at  a  Self-Criticism” 
(Werke,  I,  p.  16)  Nietzsche  expresses  his  regret  that  he  “sought  laboriously  to 
express  by  means  of  Schopenhauerian  and  Kantian  formulas  strange  and  new 
valuations  which  were  fundamentally  opposed  to  Kant’s  and  Schopenhauer’s 
spirit  and  taste!” 
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We  have  seen  that  tragedy  involves  Dionysian  ecstasy  as  its 
pre-condition  even  though  the  effect  of  the  drama  is  to  trans¬ 
form  drastically  the  character  of  this  Dionysian  element. 
Hence,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  in  tragedy 
man  imitates  the  destructive  dimension  of  the  play  of  the  will; 
for  this  his  own  Dionysian  ecstasy,  the  destruction  of  his  own 
limits  and  individuality  suffices.  Yet,  as  long  as  there  is  only 
Dionysian  ecstasy  and  not  Dionysian  ecstasy  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  tragedy,  as  long  as  only  the  destructiveness  of  the 
will  is  brought  forth  in  man’s  comportment,  there  results  that 
pessimistic  wisdom  of  Silenus  that  accords  with  universal 
destructiveness.1  Thus,  tragedy  with  its  radically  different 
effect  requires  that  there  be  accomplished  also  a  mirroring  of 
the  constructive  dimension  in  the  play  of  the  will.  It  is  this  which 
is  achieved  by  the  Apollinian  projection,  for  such  projecting 
of  an  Apollinian  image-world  is  nothing  more  than  a  mirroring 
of  just  that  process  in  which  the  primal  will  builds  up  the 
world  of  appearances.2  In  Apollinian  projection  man  imitates 
the  constructive  dimension  of  the  play  of  the  will  and  most 
decisively  so  when  that  Apollinian  projection  is  itself  born 
out  of  a  condition  of  Dionysian  identification  with  the  primal 
will. 

Thus,  tragedy  grants  man  metaphysical  comfort,  it  delivers 
him  from  life-denying  pessimism,  by  involving  him  in  a 
mirroring  of  the  primordial  creating-destroying  which  charac¬ 
terizes,  if  it  does  not  in  fact  constitute,  the  will  itself.  Apolli¬ 
nian  projection  from  out  of  Dionysian  ecstasy,  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  an  imitating  of  the  creativity  of  the  will  itself,  creates 
within  man  the  joy  of  creating: 

We  are  to  recognize  how  all  that  comes  into  being  must  be  ready  for  a 
sorrowful  end ;  we  are  forced  to  look  into  the  terrors  of  the  individual 
existence  -  yet  we  are  not  to  become  rigid  with  fear :  a  metaphysical 
comfort  tears  us  momentarily  from  the  bustle  of  the  changing  figures. 
We  are  really  for  a  brief  moment  primordial  being  itself  and  feel  its 
raging  desire  for  existence  and  joy  in  existence;  the  struggle,  the  pain, 
the  destruction  of  appearances,  now  appear  necessary  to  us,  in  view  of 
the  excess  of  countless  forms  of  existence  which  force  and  push  one 

1  “The  pure  Dionysian  musician  is,  without  any  images,  himself  pure  pri¬ 
mordial  pain  and  its  primordial  re-echoing.”  Geburt  der  Tragbdie,  Werke,  I,  p.  38. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  32-33. 
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another  into  life,  in  view  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  universal 
will.1 

The  metaphysical  comfort  with  which  tragedy  delivers  man 
from  the  abyss  of  pessimism,  this  “metaphysical  comfort  that 
beneath  the  whirl  of  appearances  eternal  life  flows  on  inde¬ 
structibly,”2  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  play  of 
tragedy  mirrors  the  play  of  the  will  itself. 

One  final  step  is  now  required  to  ascertain  in  tragedy  the 
guarantee  of  metaphysical  comfort.  What  is  needed  is  to 
understand  that  tragedy,  despite  the  fact  that,  while  mirroring 
the  creativity  of  the  will,  it  equally  exposes  man  to  primordial 
destructiveness,  nevertheless  does  not,  in  the  final  analysis, 
amount  to  a  mere  juxtaposition,  hence  mutual  limitation,  of 
comfort  and  pessimism.  Metaphysical  comfort  is  not  simply 
added,  as  it  were,  alongside  pessimism  so  as  to  mitigate  it  and 
render  it  endurable ;  rather,  metaphysical  comfort  embodies  a 
radical  transformation  and,  in  the  end,  a  decisive  overcoming 
of  the  wisdom  of  Silenius. 

The  joy  through  which  is  granted  this  metaphysical  com¬ 
fort  has,  Nietzsche  says,  “the  same  origin  as  the  joyous 
sensation  of  dissonance  in  music”;  he  insists  that  it  is  only 
through  this  analogy  with  musical  dissonance  that  it  is 
possible  to  render  such  tragic  joy  concretely  intelligible.3  The 
distinctive  character  of  musical  dissonance  he  regards  as  lying 
in  the  fact  that  that  in  which  we  take  pleasure  is  absolutely 
inseparable  from  what  is  simultaneously  painful.  In  the  case 
of  musical  dissonance  one  does  not  simply  tolerate  the  painful 
alongside  the  pleasurable ;  rather,  they  are  inseparably  bound 
together.  Correspondingly,  the  consummation  of  tragedy  is 
attained  in  its  mirroring  not  only  of  the  constructive  dimension 
and  the  destructive  dimension  of  the  play  of  the  will  but  also 
of  the  absolute  inseparability  of  joy  and  suffering,  of  creation 
and  destruction.  In  tragedy  the  Apollinian  is  born  from  the 
Dionysian,  the  most  fertile  creativity  out  of  the  most  primordial 
destructiveness;  and  the  circle  which  guarantees  this  insepa¬ 
rability  is  completed  when  the  tragic  myth,  the  Apollinian 

1  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  131. 
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projection  of  the  Dionysian,  unfolds  in  such  fashion  as  to  lead, 
as  Nietzsche  says,  “the  world  of  appearance  to  its  limits  where 
it  denies  itself  and  seeks  to  flee  back  again  into  the  womb  of 
the  true  and  only  reality.”1  Tragedy  is  the  affirmation  of 
the  necessary  unity  of  creation  and  destruction.2 

Indeed  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  is,  as  Nietzsche  later  said,  a 
“questionable  book,”3  and,  though  Nietzsche  was  able  at  the 
end  of  his  career  to  refer  to  it  as  his  “first  revaluation  of  all 
values,”4  as  his  genuine  beginning,  he  was  by  the  same  token 
obliged  to  point  to  its  failure  to  carry  through  what  it  began. 
The  work  does  not  succeed  in  articulating  the  transformation 
of  the  metaphjrsical  framework  taken  over  from  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  and  even  the  analysis  of  tragedy  remains  tainted  by 
Nietzsche’s  entanglement  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  thing-in- 
itself;  the  comfort  which  is  granted  by  tragedy  remains  a 
metaphysical,  an  other-worldly  comfort  in  obvious  contrast  to 
the  this-worldly  comfort,  the  laughter,  which  will  replace  it  in 
the  development  of  Nietzsche’s  thought.5  Also  the  relation  of 
the  work  itself  to  the  phenomenon  of  art  remains  questionable 
in  the  highest  degree;  while  cast  in  the  form  of  an  aesthetics 
or  a  metaphysics  of  art,  it  nevertheless  declares  without 
reservation  that  “all  our  knowledge  of  art  is  basically  quite 
illusory,”  adding  that  “Only  insofar  as  the  genius  in  the  act 
of  artistic  creation  coalesces  with  this  primordial  artist  of  the 
world,  does  he  know  anything  of  the  eternal  essence  of  art.”6 
In  his  later  “Attempt  at  a  Self-Criticism,”  Nietzsche  confesses, 
therefore,  that  what  spoke  in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  was  a 
“strange  voice”  -  “one  who  concealed  himself  for  the  time 
being  under  the  scholar’s  hood  and  he  adds,  “It  should 

1  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

2  See  Wille  zur  Macht,  1050. 

3  “Selbstkritik,”  Werke,  I,  p.  9. 

4  “And  herewith  I  again  touch  the  point  from  which  I  once  went  forth  -  the 
Birth  of  Tragedy  was  my  first  revaluation  of  all  values :  herewith  I  again  stand  on 
the  ground  out  of  which  my  intention,  my  ability  grows  —  I,  the  last  disciple  of  the 
philosopher  Dionysus  -  I,  the  teacher  of  the  eternal  recurrence.”  Gotzen-Ddmmer- 
ung,  Werke,  II,  p.  1032. 

5  In  reference  to  metaphysical  comfort  Nietzsche  asks,  “Would  it  not  be 

necessary?”;  he  answers,  “No,  thrice  no! - You  ought  to  learn  the  art  of  this- 

worldly  comfort  first;  you  ought  to  learn  to  laugh,  my  young  friends  .... 
“Selbstkritik,”  Werke,  I,  p.  18. 

6  Geburt  der  Tragodie,  Werke,  I,  p.  40. 
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have  sung,  this  ‘new  soul’  -  and  not  spoken!  What  I  had  to 
say  then  -  too  bad  that  I  did  not  dare  say  it  as  a  poet  . . . .  ”1 
The  Birth  of  Tragedy  is  linked  to  a  contemporary  task,  the 
task  of  a  rebirth  of  tragedy  out  of  the  ashes  left  by  the  des¬ 
truction  of  scientific  culture;  yet  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  is  entrusted  to  Wagner.  Nevertheless,  this  task,  in  the 
form  it  will  assume  when  Nietzsche  recognizes  it  as  his  own,  is 
already  on  the  horizon.  When  this  “new  soul,”  already  born 
in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  learns  to  sing,  he  takes  the  name 
Zarathustra.  It  is  he  who  carries  the  ashes  of  the  old  to  the 
mountains  in  order  to  prepare  a  new  beginning;  and  it  is  he 
who  proclaims  the  inseparability  of  creation  and  destruction 
by  becoming  the  teacher  of  the  eternal  recurrence. 

Duquesne  University 


1  “Selbstkritik,”  Werke ,  I 
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